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PERMANENCE AND CHANGE 


The Past, as a period in the affairs of man, is of great potency. The 
Future perhaps even more so. The Present is an obscure and unim- 
portant station we pass through in going from one to the other. All 
of the yesterdays that have ever been and part of today are the 
past. Part of today and all of the tomorrows are the future. If one 
is Old much more of his allotted time belongs in the past than in 
the future. He is then likely to regard it as his golden period. The 
Young have the great sweep of their time yet ahead of them. And 
so they are likely to discount the past and magnify the future. 

When one gives the issue thought it seems profitless to compare in 
value the past and the future. They are not separate things. A great 
deal of the life we live today is drawn from out the boundless 
deep of the past. Most of the time we spend today is in casting 
ahead for the means of proper survival and advance as the limit- 
less units of the future successively dawn upon us. 

The matter of a sane balance in our regard for these two great 
areas of time seems to place a special compulsion upon teachers 
and teaching. Some basic outlooks must be developed now so that 
when their students have reached an inevitable maturity they will 
not rest their vision too pensively upon the golden past; so that they 
will not yearn with too heart-breaking futility for its riches; so 
that the young today may know that the reality of all good and 
perfect gifts comes out of the past, and that that reality itself is 
the only substance out of which the human spirit can create a faith 
in the future. It would be disastrous not to know that there is Perma- 
nence in the world, and equally disastrous not to know that Change 
is the fixed technique by which the affairs of mankind grow better. 
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HANOR A. WEBB 


Department of Chemistry 
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For better or for worse, we will be living with The Atom from now 
on. 

Atoms have always existed, of course. All nature—including man— 
is made of atoms. The discovery of man’s power to split certain atoms 
at will, however, transcends in its possible effects any other control 
over nature that he has realized in centuries. It is not surprising 
that a headline term—The Atom—has attained a significant meaning. 
No worshippers of ancient Baal were more in awe and fear than 
are today’s scientists and laymen in the presence of that deity of 
fission—The Splitting Atom. 

The Atom’s chief gifts to man may be three in number: 

1. The atomic bomb—an evil gift that makes war more terrible, 
and possibly more probable. Present developments are highly secret. 

2. Atomic power—a revolutionary prospect for our mechanical 
civilization. Now in pilot-plant stage for ships and powerhouses. 

3. Radioisotopes—The Atom’s priceless gift to research in biology 
and medicine. Now used in intensive studies on living matter in 
health and disease. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, a civilian agency of the United 
States Government, accepted responsibility for all atomic energy 
operations in this country at the beginning of 1947. Its Sixth Semi- 
annual Report, for the January-June period of 1949, reveals how ex- 
tensive and intensive are the atomic researches. It is notable that 
the present staff of about 6,500 scientists and skilled technicians 
now employed by the Commission approaches in number the 7,100 
serving the Manhattan District during the busiest period in the bomb’s 
development. 

The Report, entitled Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences, describes 
the production of the “bomb stuff”—uranium-235 and plutonium— 
concisely. It brings the informed reader up to date as to the new 
“atom smashers” that drive sub-atomic particles at fantastic speeds. 
It describes the research on metals that will endure atomic bombard- 
ment, and the “bookkeeping” involved in being sure that no bomb- 
stuff is lost or stolen. It lists the chief administrative and advisory 
personnel, and describes the twelve major research centers scattered 
from Massachusetts to California. In a few lines for each the 162 
current research contracts are specified, each a going activity (with 
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few exceptions) of a university laboratory. Other pages tell of the 
price paid for uranium ore, and the agreements with labor. 

In addition to these varied aspects of the Commission’s activities, 
more than half of the pages of Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences 
relate to the effects of atomic radiations on living tissue. This major 
section is entitled Biology and Medicine. This, for the citizen, is the 
new knowledge most worth knowing. This is the information the 
Commission is eager to release, while progress with atomic weapons 
remains “top secret.” These are facts of life and health that should 
be discussed by teachers and their students in every period devoted 
to current history and current science. These are topics that should 
enter the conversations wherever serious-minded neighbors gather in 
informal groups. 

It is a challenge to the remaining lines of this article to compress 
more than one hundred pages of the Report’s section on Biology and 
Medicine. Though the results of the digest may be unsatisfactory, 
the effort will be made. 


HiGH ENERGY RADIATION 


High energy radiation is the basic phenomenon in today’s research 
upon The Atom. This is “atomic energy”; it comes from the nuclei, or 
“hearts,” of atoms. This radiation was first observed by Bequerel of 
France in 1896, and the first radioactive element was prepared by 
Mme. Curie of France in 1902. In approximately half a century only 
a few pounds of radium compounds have been extracted from ores 
at near-prohibitive expense. These have had very limited use in 
industrial and medical research, and medical treatment 

One of the modern reactors generates radiations equivalent to 
several hundred tons of radium. The amount of atomic energy avail- 
able for study and use have incalculably increased. To the sixteen 
normally radioactive elements have been added about two hundred, 
in which artificial radioactivity has been induced by bombardment 
in the new reactors. 


Five chief types of atomic particles shoot from the heart of The 
Atom. They are: 


1. Alpha particles (helium nuclei), large, damaging to tissue. They 
can not penetrate unbroken skin, but produce extreme effects if liber- 
ated inside the body. 


2. Beta particles (electrons), small, moderately damaging, mode- 
rately penetrating through about one-third inch of tissue. 


3. Gamma rays (pure energy), slightly damaging, highly penetrat- 
ing through many inches of tissue. 
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4. Neutrons (atom-heart particles), small, very damaging, high- 
speed and able to penetrate several feet of tissue. 


5. X-rays (pure energy), related to gamma rays, but less penetrat- 
ing and slightly damaging. 

The damage in tissues is an effect of radiation upon large molecules, 
chiefly the nucleoproteins—“keystones of life.” The atoms of these 
complex structures are held together by electric forces, which the 
radiation particles disrupt. Cells therefore die—and if enough cells 
perish, a tissue is gravely injured. Even healthy cells may be poisoned 
by the fragments of broken proteins, much as nourishing beef would 
become poison by putrefaction. 

Some cells, such as in bone marrow, are more sensitive to radiation 
than other cells, as (oddly!) in the brain. Cancer cells are more sus- 
ceptible than normal tissues; this is the basis of radium treatment 
over many decades. Today the radiologist has scores of radiation 
sources where there have been only two—X-rays and radium. A 
new affliction, radiation sickness, has arisen in the presence of the 
new chemicals and machines. 

Research on The Atom, therefore, must go deeply into the physics 
and chemistry of life. Most of this work involves that consummate 
tediousness which only the most highly trained scientist will endure. 
With his own fingers he must make much of his apparatus; his own 
originality must direct his experiments. Often he must discover 
dangers by his own injuries. Over and over he must refine old ways 
and devise new ones. The following examples are typical: 

At the University of Chicago, biologists will determine which parts 
of a cell are most sensitive to radiation. By means of a marvelous 
device an incredibly tiny beam of radiation is concentrated upon 
but one-tenth part of a cell. A typical cell being one twenty-five hun- 
dredth of an inch in diameter, the microbeam must be but one twenty- 
five thousandth of an inch across. This supremely sharp focus leaves 
the rest of the cell untouched. 

At Argonne Laboratory near Chicago the effects of radiation on 
blood circulation are studied in the wings of small bats. These wings 
are but one-thousandth of an inch thick. Blood and lymph flow can be 
observed through high power microscopes. This study includes the 
effects of radioactive chemicals on the clotting of the blood. 

Other scientists at Argonne have given fatal doses of radiation 
to frogs, then kept them near-frozen for months. This preserved life, 
but death ensued when the frogs were removed to room temperature. 
This refrigeration has been used on human patients in relieving 
radiation burns on parts of the body. 

At Brookhaven, Long Island, it was found that the common hornet 
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accumulates barium in its system. Barium is one of the products 
of the split uranium atom. An odd but logical conclusion is that 
hordes of hornets will be given comfortable quarters around future 
generators of atomic energy, to serve as supersensitive detectors 
of any leaks of radiation. 

The different animals used by atomic laboratories are a varied list 
indeed. In addition to rats, mice, dogs, rabbits, chicks, fruit-flies, and 
frogs already widely used as test animals, the radiation research will 
require cattle, fish, many insects, and sundry reptiles. Since the 
giant squid has unusually long and large nerve cells, this creature 
becomes a laboratory subject. 

The list of plants studied in the radiation laboratories will also be 
long. Each important crop, such as corn, the small grains, the grasses, 
typical flowers of many colors, are grown in plots for controlled 
treatment. Seed corn blasted at Bikini has already given an oddly 
damaged harvest. Bread mold and other spore-formers fill many 
flasks, awaiting radiation tests. 


THE ATOM AND HEREDITY 


Much wild speculation has been published on the possible effects 
of The Atom upon heredity. Predictions of a generation of human 
monsters excite the morbidly curious. Specialists in genetics have 
known since 1896 that X-rays will increase the rate of mutation— 
the natural changes in heredity’s pattern—in the germ cells. Today 
the more powerful radiations have produced several hundred new 
mutant strains of bread mold at the California Institute of Technology. 
Many of these are genetic curiosities. Mold exposed at Bikini and 
Eniwetok have also produced strange progeny. 

A better knowledge of the mechanics of heredity has already 
come out of The Atom’s effects. Although the genes that bear the 
unit characteristics of heredity have not been seen, a likely concept 
of their structure is that thousands of them are strung bead-like 
on the filaments of chromosomes in a cell. Radiations produce hydro- 
gen peroxide, a poison, within the cells. Radiation also splits the 
electrical bonds that hold the organic molecules of the genes together. 
By both destruction and splitting of the filaments, chromosome threads 
are finally broken. Since a cell clings to life, the fragments of chro- 
mosomes will try to rejoin. Obviously the result will not bring back 
the normal pattern of the cell’s reproduction, and thus heredity is 
profoundly affected. Scientists have already worked out a number 
of the inherited consequences of chromosome rearrangements, and 
are using these as the basis of further investigations. 

Every member of the human race is exposed to continuous radiation 
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in small amounts. This comes from the radiation in the earth’s crustal 
rocks, its soils, and waters. It comes from the mysterious cosmic rays 
generated (apparently) in outer space. Some scientists believe that 
the low yet measurable mutation rate in humans—less than one in 
each million births—may be due to this inescapable radiation. For- 
tunately the “one-in-a-million human” need not be a freak; he merely 
possesses some unit characteristic that can not be detected in his ances- 
tors. The natural mutations of plants and animals, which are so well 
known to breeders, may be due to these same radiations. 

The speed-up of mutation intrigues The Atom’s researchers. So 
mice, even as embryos inside their mothers, are radiated while sexually 
mature adults get special doses. Fish from eggs through fingerlings 
to adult stages are radiated for several generations, with considerable 
increase in the rate—though not the nature—of the abnormal off- 
spring. A mutant strain of corn that would develop the pellagra- 
preventing vitamin lacking in other strains is a promising result 
of radiation. Radiation-mutants of corn are also crossed with other 
varieties to produce new and valuable hybrids. 

The most dramatic studies of radiation effects on heredity, of course, 
have been the observations on thousands of Japanese who suffered— 
yet survived—the atomic bomb explosion of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in 1945. The reports do not bear out the wild anticipations of the 
headlines. There have been no observed increase in any disease, 
including cancer. Blood samples of Japanese whose hair fell out 
after the radiation now match normal samples. At present fertility 
seems not to have been diminished in the radiated population. Eye- 
sight seems normal in these parents and their children. The full re- 
ports of the effects of the bombs’ blasts on human heredity will 
await the growth and development of at least two generations, and 
will not be reported until 25 years hence. 

A herd of cows and calves overlooked in the desert when the trial 
bomb exploded in New Mexico has been observed at the University 
of Tennessee for four years. Although radioactive dust whitened their 
hair, these cows have borne 49 normal calves. Rabbits and other desert 
creatures that now inhabit this radioactive area are in good health. 
Fish of the Bikini Atoll where two bombs exploded are sufficiently 
radioactive to form their images on photographic plates, because of 
radioactive plants and plankton which they eat. No new harm, 
however, has come to these and other creatures of the nearby sea. 


TuHE ISOTOPE PROGRAM 


The blast of an atomic bomb may never be felt by our present 
citizens or their progeny—our fervent prayer! The deadly radiations of 
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the uranium reactors will be faced by only a few skilled and well- 
protected scientists. The blessings of radioisotopes, however, should 
be shared by countless members of suffering humanity as long as 
civilization shall last. 

Radioisotopes are common chemical elements that have been ex- 
posed to neutron bombardments in atomic reactors. A slightly heavier 
element is usually created, which gives off radiations. These are usually 
beta particles and gamma rays (see the description of these particles 
in a previous paragraph). These radiations may be made as gentle 
as desired for use inside a tissue of plant or animal. The radioisotopes 
may be detected in amazingly small quantities by photographic plates, 
or by the clicks and flashes of an electrical device, the Geiger counter. 

Radioisotopes are made today at Oak Ridge, Berkeley, and Los 
Alamos laboratories, and by three private electrical firms. The ele- 
ments or their compounds are inserted inside an atomic pile—a struc- 
ture of concrete and graphite in which The Atom is under control. 
The power of radiation which each element acquires is carefully 
standardized. Since all such radiation decreases with the passage of 
time, the “half life” of each isotope is a closely measured factor. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is a training center for workers with radio- 
isotopes. Thirty-day seminars of 32 students each are conducted 
continuously. Members of university research staffs are eligible for 
a year’s advanced study. 

Radioisotopes have two chief uses: (1) as tracers; (2) as healers. 
Research in each has already resulted in many discoveries, and holds 
high promise of further practical applications. 

Tracer research involves “tagged atoms” that have been made 
radioactive, and may be followed in their paths inside a tissue by 
means of a Geiger counter outside the tissue. Such studies are now 
carried on in more than 300 hospitals and universities. A few examples 
will show the type, though not the variety or extent, of these investi- 
gations: 

Plants take fertilizer from the soil. One study, recently concluded, 
was to prove or disprove the claims of a commercial fertilizer in 
which tiny amounts of radioactive ore was mingled, and “guaranteed” 
by its manufacturer to increase the yield of fields and gardens. Tests 
on seventeen different crops were made in plots of thirteen State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. The effects of radium, uranium, 
and the “magic fertilizer” proved to be zero. 


Research with fertilizer containing radiophosphorus, however, gave 
important knowledge in experiments, of which thirty-five were run- 
ning in the summer of 1949. Tracing the phosphorus through the tis- 
sues of the plants with Geiger counters, the exact stage of growth 
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at which the absorption of fertilizer was most rapid (and hence most 
needed) was determined. The various periods when stems, leaves, 
fruits, etc., used the phosphate was charted. From these determina- 
tions a schedule of fertilizer application for different plants may be 
planned. In some instances, one-third of the usual amount of fertilizer, 
applied exactly when needed, was wholly sufficient. The economics of 
such a study is obvious. 

Similar investigations of the functions of lime in plants have been 
outlined, using radiocalcium as the bearer of the “tag.” 

Certain fungi that attack plants have been grown in radiocarbon 
dioxide atmospheres; Geiger counters then follow them into the tissues 
of their plant victims. The exact place of harm is located. Conversely, 
certain fungicides are made with “tagged carbon,” and the details 
of their killing power becomes known for the first time. . 

A new power to peer within the human body is offered by the 
Geiger counter following “tagged” atoms in their normal courses. 
The location and function of certain “trace elements,’ found in in- 
finitesimal yet indispensable amounts, may now be determined with 
considerable precision. Radiochromium, radiocobalt, radiocopper, and 
radiozinc tell the counter where they are, how much is there; what 
these elements are doing may be deduced. 


Tracing more abundant elements in the body’s tissues brings new 
and vital knowledge. Discovery of “tagged” potassium loss from the 
blood after surgical operations, hardly to be detected by chemical 
analysis, has led to the prevention of certain unfavorable reactions. 
Treatments of diarrhea and diabetes have been improved after proof 
by tracer methods that sodium may harmfully replace potassium in 
the cells of blood and gland tissues. 


A wholly new attack on anemia is based on tracer studies of radio- 
iron and radiocarbon. In brief, the function of iron seems less signifi- 
cant than has been assumed, and hemoglobin protein is of chief im- 
portance. This is being confirmed by the preparation of a glycine (a 
“building stone” of blood protein) with radiocarbon in its molecule. 
This simple unit may then be traced, and the influence of hormones 
of the pituitary gland upon the very complex proteins of the blood 
assayed. Treatments of anemic rats have proved successful, and 
human patients in certain clinics will come next. 


The path of a radiovitamin may be charted through its role in the 
body’s nutrition. Radiohormones are giving up the secrets of their 
messages to the glands. The surprising discovery that a tumor in the 
brain absorbs many times as much radiophosphorus as the surround- 


ing tissue has already been used in locating these tumors for precise 
removal. 
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The choicest fruits of radioisotope research will be new powers to 
heal former incurable diseases. The Atom is an outstanding partner 
of the physician in the treatment of cancer. The Cancer Program of 
the Commission includes large hospitals at Argonne and Oak Ridge, 
free radioisotopes for all qualified cancer research workers in the 
United States, low-cost radioisotopes to friendly nations, special re- 
search on the efficiency of inexpensive radiocobalt as a substitute for 
radium in cancer treatments, and production of other radioelements 
for research on other diseases. 

The impatient public must accept the statement that the use of 
radiocobalt with human patients requires further large-scale experi- 
ments over several years of time. Linked with these studies are at- 
tempts to “guide” radioiodine and radiosulfur into cancerous tissue. 
Leukemia—also a dreaded diagnosis—may yield in time to radio- 
arsenic or radiophosphorus, though thousands of unhatched chicks 
must first be sacrificed in the preliminary studies. The rare metal 
yttrium, showing a strange tendency to spread uniformly through 
a mass of lymph nodes, may yet serve as a carrier of healing radi- 
ations. 

Any reader of Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences’ will be im- 
pressed with the consummate skill required to carry on these re- 
searches. Such efficiency must be acquired through training of the 
highest order. This army of researchers must be increased in the fu- 
ture, for the benefits are too precious to permit any slackening of 
the labors. 

A program that trains The Atom’s investigators must be a long- 
range one. Its beginnings should be in high school, where talent in 
science may be discovered and encouraged. No financial bar to college 
should handicap the prospective researcher; if he needs a fellowship, it 
should be available. A National Science Foundation, if established 
by Congress, will recognize this need. 

Through college, each superior fellow should be guided into the 
specialization suited to his talents. Final employment on research 
projects should offer the security and remuneration deserved by the 
highest types of scientific careers. The results may be left safely 
to the inspiration and integrity of such workers. 

How obvious it is that these workers, and the administrators of their 
projects, must be protected from political interference! 

Society must study out the ways of applying the scientist’s energy 
to fruitful service. His production may be wasted—much as Colorado 
ores have thrown their radioactivity into air and water for millenia. 


‘For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, 45 cents. 
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If a receptive culture surrounds the scientist, his products may cure 
old ills and develop new comforts for society. 

Radiations may either cause, or cure, a cancer. The most earnest 
research to which society should commit itself today is the treatment 
of that great cancer—War! The Atom and the scientist have the power 
together to bless or curse mankind, as society demands. Which fate 
awaits the coming generation? 





NOW ON THE STAFF 


In this issue we introduce briefly some recent and significant addi- 
tions to the staff of George Peabody College for Teachers. 


CHARLES R. SPAIN 

DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 
Born Carroll County, Tennessee. A.B. Bethel College; M.A. George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.D., Teachers College. Taught in the 
rural schools of Tennessee; in Hendrix College; in the State Teachers 
College at Florence, Alabama, and served as Director of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky. Staff Member American 

Council of Education. Married. Two children. 





ROBERT A. DAVIS 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Born at Bullock, N. C. A.B. and A.M., University of North Carolina; 
Ed.D., Harvard. Superintendent of Schools, Franklinton, N. C., Regis- 
trar and Professor of Education, Judson College, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Baylor; Professor of Education, University of Colorado. Author of 
various books on Education and Educational Psychology. Married. 
One child. 





RAYMOND W. STANLEY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Born in Macon, Georgia. B.S., Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga., 
Ed.M., Harvard University (Ed.D. completed and to be awarded 
February, 1950). Teaching experience Atlanta, Georgia; Newton 
Junior College, and Harvard; Chairman Editorial Board of Harvard 
Review. Married. One child. 
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SCHEDULE MAKING IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 
by 
N. WILLIAM NEWSOM 
Dean of Instruction, Western State College of Colorado 
and 
PETER P. MIKELSON 
President, Western State College of Colorado 





The making of the schedule is a major responsibility of some admin- 
istrative officer of the college. This responsibility usually falls on the 
dean. Occasionally this official has just been promoted to the deanship 
from the instructional staff and has had no experience or training 
in schedule making. On the other hand many deans with experience 
consider schedule making an undesirable responsibility and tackle the 
job with fear and tribulation every time a new schedule has to be 
made. The number of schedules that has to be made during any 
one year depends upon the particular college. A new schedule has 
to be made for each quarter or semester and summer school. Some 
colleges run on the quarter system and have two separate sessions 
of summer school. Such colleges require five different schedules a 
year. The purpose of this article is to explain the factors and proced- 
ures involved in schedule making in the small college. 

In order to make a schedule, the schedule maker must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the policies of the college and facts about its 
facilities and instructional staff as well as the procedure involved in 
schedule making. Such matters are here presented in the order in 
which they are used in making the schedule. 


1. Scheduling curricular and extra-curricular activities: Most col- 
leges have one schedule for curricular activities and another schedule 
for extra-curricular activities. This results from the fact that colleges 
emphasize curricular activities in preference to extra-curricular activ- 
ities. As a rule the curricular activities are scheduled independent of 
the extra-curricular activities. The curricular activities are provided 
for during the regular school day. The extra-curricular activities are 
usually scheduled after the regular school day or sandwiched in as 
the occasion arises after the curricular schedule has been prepared. 
Small colleges frequently use an activity calendar supplied by some 
agency or organization as an advertising means for the scheduling 
of extra-curricular activities. 


2. Time to make the schedule: There is no set time to make the 
schedule provided that it has been made and printed and is ready 
for distribution a short time before registration. To do all the things 
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involved in making a schedule requires considerable time, some six or 
eight weeks, if the schedule maker has other duties, as he usually 
does, which demand his time. The activities involved in schedule 
making in the small college require the collection of the lists of 
courses to be offered by the different faculty members, checking these 
against catalog listings, making of blocks (cards) and checking them 
against the list of offerings, putting the schedule on the board, taking 
the schedule from the board and typing it, checking the schedule 
against the faculty listings, assigning rooms, having the schedule 
printed or mimeographed, and providing different rooms or additional 
seating space for classes which after registration are found to be too 
large for the rooms to which they have been assigned on the schedule. 


3. Policies of the college: Colleges have some policies for their 
guidance which pre-determine certain factors involved in schedule 
making. The following are typical: 


(1) Teaching load of the faculty: The teaching load of the faculty 
varies in different colleges but in general the load ranges between 
twelve and sixteen hours per week in most colleges. In those colleges 
which are accredited by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the teaching load of all faculty members in excess 
of eighteen hours per week must be explained by a special statement 
on the annual report. In some colleges the teaching load of heads of 
departments is less than that of other members of the department. 
Also faculty members with non-instructional assignments are frequent- 
ly given a lighter teaching load. The schedule maker must know how 
many hours each faculty member is expected to teach per week. 


(2) Number of class periods per day: The number of class periods 
per day to be used naturally affects the making of the schedule. Dif- 
ferent institutions use a different number of periods per day but it 
is safe to say that a nine-period day is the most common practice. 
The number of periods per day, however, depends upon the type of 
student body served. If a college is exclusively a day school, it will 
have fewer periods than if it also provides education for part-time 
students of the community. When a college provides an evening and 
Saturday program in addition to its day program, it is quite common 
to have two schedules, one for the day school and another for the 
evening school. The larger the number of periods per day, the easier 
it is to make the schedule. 


(3) Placement of laboratory and shop work: The placement of 
laboratory and shop work in the schedule is not a uniform practice. 
This depends upon the facilities of the college and the preference of 
the instructors of the courses. Colleges with limited laboratory and 
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shop facilities must, of necessity, scatter this type of work throughout 
the school day. Colleges with ample facilities may prefer to give 
the theory work during the mornings and have the laboratory and 
shop work during the afternoons. Whatever the policy of the college 
is, it will affect the making of the schedule. 


(4) Size of classes: Colleges commonly have some policy about the 
size of classes. The policy may concern all classes or only classes in 
certain courses. Classes taught by the lecture method are not usually 
as stringently limited in size as are those taught by the activity, 
quiz, discussion, or laboratory procedure. The most common limitation 
applies to such courses as mathematics and freshman English. Labor- 
atory and shop work classes are frequently limited because of the 
facilities for this type of work. 


(5) Curriculum requirements: A large majority of colleges have 
some general requirements which all students must complete for a 
degree. These frequently constitute from one-fourth to one-third of 
the total requirements for the degree. There are also certain specified 
requirements in the different fields of concentration. The schedule 
maker must know what these requirements are and during what years 
in the student’s program they are expected to be taken that they 
may be given preference in the schedule. 


4. College facilities: A knowledge of the facilities of the college for 
instructional purposes and their specific use is a sine qua non of the 
schedule maker. Before the last war many small colleges had sufficient 
rooms and laboratories and shops for each teacher to have a separate 
room for his classes. Today such a situation rarely exists. Most class- 
rooms and laboratories are now used by more than one instructor. 


(1) General rooms for classwork: Every college has some class- 
rooms which do not have equipment or materials for special types of 
work. There are some courses which do not require special equip- 
ment or materials for the conduct of the class. Many classes are con- 
ducted by the lecture, discussion or quiz method. Such courses are 
English, education, foreign languages, mathematics, and some social 
studies. Courses in these fields are frequently scheduled in general 
rooms. Some courses in these fields, however, might be taught better 
in one of the general rooms than in others. For instance, courses in 
mathematics should be scheduled in rooms with a large amount of 
blackboard space. The schedule maker must know how many general 


classrooms are available, the capacity of each, and the best use to be 
made of each. 


(2) Special rooms for classwork: The particular offerings of the 
college will determine the number of rooms designed for special 
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work. Colleges offer courses in science, fine arts, business, health and 
physical education, and industrial and mechanical arts and have rooms, 
gymnasiums, laboratories, and shops especially designed for such 
work. There may also be rooms and laboratories and shops for special 
types of work within the field, such as band and orchestra rooms, 
rooms with pianos, as well as shops, laboratories, and practice 
rooms for upper and lower division courses. The number, use, and 
capacity of the special rooms will affect the making of the schedule. 


5. Demand for offerings for the quarter or semester: Very few col- 
leges have preliminary registration. In those colleges which do not 
have preliminary registration, the schedule maker has no exact method 
of determining how many students will want or need the courses to 
be offered during the next quarter or semester. The courses to be 
offered are usually given in the course listings in the catalog. This, 
however, gives no idea of the demand for any of them. The schedule 
maker thus has to depend upon one of three methods of estimating 
the demand. (1) He may ask the heads of the departments or the 
instructors who are to teach the courses how many students they 
think will want each course. (2) He may use the enrollment figures of 
the previous quarter or semester or the same period a year ago. (3) 
He may ask the heads of departments to work out with the members 
of their departments the number of sections of each course, if more 
than one, that will likely be needed for each course. This last procedure 
is commonly used and is fairly satisfactory. The policy of the college 
relative to the size of classes will have to be considered in determin- 
ing the number of sections. 


6. Method of schedule making: There are three commonly used 
methods of schedule making. They are the block, mosaic, and a com- 
bination of the two. A combination of the block and mosaic is most 
frequently used in the small college. This results from the fact that 
before the actual making of the schedule is undertaken, the schedule 
maker knows which courses each faculty member is to teach. This is 
the mosaic side of schedule making. The block side or procedure 
is used because it is possible to shift the blocks (cards) on the schedule 
board until all courses are placed to the best advantage. 


7. Procedure in making the schedule: After the schedule maker has 
become thoroughly familiar with all the facts and conditions previous- 
ly discussed about his institution, he is ready to begin work on the 
schedule. The following are the steps commonly employed: 

(1) Get from faculty members a list of courses to be offered for the 
quarter or semester: A form specially prepared for the collection of 
the list of courses to be offered by the faculty the following quarter 
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or semester should be handed out to each faculty member approxi- 
mately two weeks before the actual making of the schedule is under- 
taken, with a request that it be returned fully filled out within two 
weeks to the schedule maker. All members of each department should 
work out together the department list of courses to be offered in 
order to determine how many sections of each course will likely be 
needed and which faculty members will teach them. The form should 
make provision for the listing of the department, course number, 
title of the course, number of credit hours the course carries, days of 
week the course is to meet, and the name of the instructor. It is a good 
idea to ask the faculty members to indicate what period of the day 
they prefer for each course, although it is not always possible to follow 
their desires. 

(2) Check the courses listed with the catalog listings: After the 
faculty members have turned in the forms with the courses listed for 
the next quarter or semester, all lists should be checked against the 
catalog listings to make sure that all information about each course— 


number, title, credit hours—corresponds exactly with that given 
in the catalog. 


(3) Make a block (card) for each course: In the use of the block 
method of schedule making, it is necessary to have a separate block 
(card) for each course. A thin piece of cardboard, 24%” by 2”, is very 
satisfactory as all the necessary information in abbreviated form can 
be typed on this size of card. On each block (card), all the informa- 
tion needed about each course, such as the course number (Eng. 60), 
title of the course (Surv. of Eng. Lit. I), instructor’s name (Jones), 
credit hours (3 hrs.) , days of the week the course is to meet (M.W.F.), 
and the time the instructor indicated he preferred the course to meet 
(8:00) should be typewritten. In case of laboratory and shop courses, 
it is advisable to prepare two separate blocks (cards), one for the 
regular class work and another for the laboratory work. The following 
are samples of blocks (cards): 





Eng. 2 Math. 161 Bus. 6 
Comp. II Theory of Equa- Elem. Accounting 
3 hrs. Taylor tions 3hrs. Yale 
8:00 M.W.F. 2hrs. McKenzie 8:00 Daily 
8:00 T. Th. 























(4) Check information as typed on all blocks (cards): The infor- 
mation about each course as typed on the blocks (cards) should be 
checked against the listings given on the forms turned in by the 
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faculty. This will enable the schedule maker to discover any omissions 
or errors that may have been made by the typist. 


(5) Place and distribute the blocks (cards) on the schedule board: 
To use the block method of schedule making, a schedule board or some 
similar device is necessary. A board wide enough to provide four 
inches for each class period with a quarter of an inch extra between the 
class periods for a %4” by %4” piece of board the length of the schedule 
board to be nailed between the pieces and long enough for 24” for 
each card for each room available at each class period is necessary. 
To make the shifting of the cards easy, it is desirable to have the board 
approximately twice as long as the length of all cards at any one 
period. 

On the board the blocks (cards) should be placed according to some 
system in order to come out with a good schedule—one that has as 
few conflicts as possible, gives preference to certain types of courses, 
and distributes each faculty member’s classes (courses) over the 
school day without too many classes following each other. If the 
faculty members have been asked to indicate their preference as to 
time for their classes, this will serve as a starter in arranging the 
blocks (cards) on the board. If the faculty has been given no choice, 
it will be necessary to start from scratch and work out some initial 
procedure for the placement of the blocks (cards). In either case, 
a lot of shifting of the blocks (cards) will be necessary before a 
satisfactory schedule can be evolved. In arranging the blocks (cards) 
on the board, certain types of courses must be given preference. 
These are (1) courses required of seniors for graduation, (2) general 
required subjects, (3) courses required in the different fields of 
concentration, and (4) courses with only one section. Elective courses 
and courses with a number of sections cause no problem in schedule 
making. In the arrangement of the different courses in the schedule, 
it is necessary to make sure that there is a fair distribution of upper 
and lower division courses for all fields as well as for each depart- 
ment or division at each class period, that the classes of each faculty 
member are well distributed over the school day, and that no more 
classes are scheduled for any one class period than the number of 
rooms available for each type of course. 

In arranging the blocks (cards) on the schedule board, it is a good 
plan to place all cards for courses which are to meet on certain days 
(as M.W.F.) on one section of the board, and other courses (cards) 
which are to meet on other days (as T. Th. or daily) on other sections 
of the board. Another good plan is to place the cards of classes which 
must meet in special rooms, such as art and music rooms and gym- 
nasium, on a separate section of the board. 
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6 Restudy the schedule as arranged on the schedule board: After 
the blocks (cards) have been arranged on the schedule board so as to 
make a satisfactory schedule, it is a good idea to leave them on the 
board for a few days for a further study of the schedule. This will 
make it possible to discover any conflicts that may have been overlook- 
ed. Faculty members might be invited to look over the schedule while 
the blocks (cards) are still on the board. 


(7) Put the schedule in typewritten form: The next step is to take 
the blocks (cards) for each class period of the day and put them in 
a separate envelope marked for the period (as 8:00). The schedule 
is now ready to be typed. The long side of 8” by 16” paper is pref- 
erable for this. The courses for each class period should be placed in 
alphabetical order according to departments alphabetically arranged. 

(8) Check the typed schedule: The schedule, as typed on 84” by 16” 
paper, should be checked against the original course listings turned 
in by the faculty members. This final checking will make it possible 
to discover any errors that may have previously been overlooked 
and to make any necessary corrections. 


9. Fill in the room numbers: The next step is to fill in the room 
number and building for each course on the typed schedule. As the 
schedule maker is thoroughly familiar with all rooms, their numbers, 
use, and capacity of each, this is relatively easy. To keep from assign- 
ing two classes to the same room at the same period, however, is not 
so easy. When there are from twenty to fifty classes scheduled at the 
same period, some plan has to be devised to prohibit such errors. A 
sketch of a form used for this purpose appears below: 


Building Room No. chairs in room——____. ___ 








Days Class} No. in 


New 
Hr. Course Title Meets Class 


Instructor Room 








8:00 
8:00 
8:55 








4:15 
8:00 
P.M. 
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One sheet is used for each room of each building, with the name of 
the building and the room number written on the upper part. After 
the rooms (numbers) have been assigned to the different courses 
on the shedule, the title of each course together with the name of the 
instructor and days of the week the class is to meet is written on the 
sheet for that particular room and building for the particular class 
period. In this way it is possible to discover any conflicts in room as- 
signments and to make any needed changes. 

(10) Print or mimeograph the schedule: The schedule should be 
produced in such quantities as will be needed. After it has been mimeo- 
graphed or printed, copies should be turned over to the registrar prior 
to registration. Copies should also be distributed to the members of 
the faculty prior to registration. 

(11) Change of classes to different rooms after registration: After 
registration, it is frequently necessary to move some classes to dif- 
ferent rooms because their enrollment exceeds the original estimate. 
To do this the schedule maker must know how many students are en- 
rolled in every course offered. This information has to be gotten 
directly from all faculty members. A special form should be used for 
this. The sketch given below is a sample. The enrollment information 
should be collected at the end of the school day after all classes have 
been met once by the instructors. This will enable the schedule maker 





Days Class | No.in | No. Chairs| 
Hrs. | Course Title Meets Room | Class in Room |New Room 


: ? i—— | 
8:00 


| 
8:00 
8:55 














4:15 
8:00 
P.M. 








Instructor 


to compile the enrollment figures for all courses on the form used 
for the prohibition of conflicts in rooms (discussed under [9]) during 
the evening of that day. From this compilation he will be able to 
determine which classes must be moved to larger rooms and which 
classes can be moved to smaller rooms, or whether a shifting of 
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chairs will eliminate the situation. The next morning before the first 
period classes meet he can place in the boxes of the faculty members 
concerned notices about any necessary room changes. In case the 
addition of chairs in some rooms will take care of the situation, 
information can be given to the superintendent of buildings in time 
for him to have the necessary chairs moved before any classes meet. 


7. Master schedule: A master schedule is one that is worked out in 
such a way that it can be used for a number of years without change 
in the regularly offered courses. Other courses are worked into this 
schedule as the conditions warrant. With conditions changing so fast 
now, it is hard to set up a master schedule for more than one year. 
The first quarter or semester schedule, however, can and should 
be used as the master schedule for the subsequent quarter or semester 
of the year. 





Chomas A. Williams 


Mr. Williams did many worth-while and 
creative things. His flower garden at Brent- 
wood is a place of almost incredible beauty 
in the blooming season. As the “Old Dirt 
Dobber” his counsel and guidance helped the 
nation to grow flowers and shrubs more wise- 
ly. Among his other activities Mr. Williams 
printed the PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Very early today he died. He was of the sort 
that all of us can least afford to lose. 


Notember 25, 1949 























TEACHING ARITHMETIC THROUGH ACTIVITY UNITS 





GEORGE PASSEHL 


Peabody Demonstration School 


The primary purpose of this study was to determine whether the 
arithmetic processes were learned in an activity program. A secondary 
purpose was to compare the results of this study with those of an 
earilier similar experiment.’ 

The present experiment differed from the original in that it was 
carried out with sixth grade children rather than fifth graders and 
whereas the former experiment measured progress only in multi- 
plication and division of common fractions the present study included 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of decimal frac- 
tions, and multiplication and division of common fractions. 

The projects were chosen because they were an integral part of 
the daily school life of the children which presented many oppor- 
tunities for practice in decimals and fractions. For instance, the puppet 
plays were written and performed as a part of the language arts 
program. Since no stage was available the children decided to build 
their own. Many arithmetical processes were used in planning and 
constructing a stage. Many activities entered into the project, such as 
sewing stage curtains, baking cookies, purchasing foods, playing music, 
solving science problems, selecting and evaluating types of cloth, 
entertaining children and adults, working in committees, dramatizing 
stories, budgeting room funds, making paper mache puppet heads, 
painting backdrops for the stage, operating hand and power tools, using 
many forms of weighing and measuring both in the English and metric 
systems, obtaining information through wide reading or by asking 
adults. 

The children came together as one group in the beginning of the 
unit to discuss and plan ways of carrying it out. Much of the compu- 
tation required to complete the project was done by the students as a 
group and recorded in notebooks that were carefully checked by 
pupil checkers or the teacher. Since it was necessary to refer to these 
data frequently in order to successfully complete the activity, it served 
as an incentive for neat and accurate entries. 

After this initial planning had been completed, the children work- 
ed in small informal groups to carry out the project. They used their 
*Harap, Henry and Mapes, C. E.—“The Learning of Fundamentals in an 
Arithmetic Activity Program.” Elementary School Journal. 34:515-525, March, 
1934 
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notebooks for reference and were free to move about and discuss 
their progress with each other. Therefore the actual time spent in 
practice on the processes was much less than is devoted to a formal 


arithmetic program. The average length of the arithmetic period was 
about forty-five minutes. 


THE CLASS AND ITS RESOURCES 


The class consisted of thirty members whose intelligence quotients 
ranged from 66 to 139 on the Kuhlmann Anderson test. The average 
1.Q. for the group was 100, as compared with an average of 113 for 
the Cleveland group. Though the desks were movable they took up 
much of the floor space of the rather small classroom and hindered 
the free movement of the children. The pupils had access to the high 
school home economics laboratory for the baking unit, the electric hot 
plate used to boil the paste belonged to the cafeteria, and the scales 
to measure the ingredients for the paste were borrowed from the 
science department. They were able to ask the advice of a high school 
instructor when it was impossible to find the needed information 
through reading. However the units were carried out under the guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher. Though student teachers were in the 
room they were there only as observers. In this manner it was possible 
for the instructor to follow closely the plan of the original experiment. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ARITHMETIC COURSE 


The arithmetic units centered around the following projects: (1) 
keeping record of receipts and expenditures of the room budget, (2) 
baking cookies for the Valentine party, (3) building xylophones, (4) 
cooking paste, and (5) constructing a puppet stage. The time spent on 
these projects varied from five days on unit two to twenty on unit 
five. All of the units and various other activities carried on in the room 
required expenditures of money. Therefore Unit One was carried on 
simultaneously with the others. Some of the units, such as the second, 
could have been developed in greater detail if it hadn’t been necessary 
to complete the project on a certain date. 

No attempt was made to teach the various steps in common and 
decimal fractions in any definite order. Each step was considered 
when the project required its use. Whenever steps recurred they were 
necessary for the solution of the problem. When possible common 
fractions were checked with decimals and decimals with common 
fractions. In this manner the pupils developed a greater understand- 
ing of the relationship that exists between the two. 

No additional drill or practice was provided. The only time arith- 
metic was presented in isolation from the units was in the preliminary 
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and final tests of the experiment and in the arithmetic section of the 
Unit Scales of Attainment Test. 


THE Data 


The list of the fifty-eight steps in common and decimal fractions 
and the preliminary and final tests used were the ones prepared by the 
Milford School of Cleveland, Ohio, for the original experiment.* The 
test provided three exercises for each step being measured. The pupil 
was given credit for mastery if he had two of the three correctly. 
The children were also given a problems test to determine whether 
they could apply each process in a situation in which a written 
problem was involved. The pupils’ scores on the first and final tests 
were tabulated on a chart. 

A daily chart was kept showing the occurrence of the process and 
number of times it was repeated. At the end of the experiment it was 
possible to determine the number of repetitions of each step and their 
order of occurrence in the series of units. It formed the basis for finding 
the relationship between the number of repetitions and the mastery of 
the class. 

The pupils in the group had had previous experience in addition 
and subtraction of common fractions, but no instruction in the other 
processes measured by this study. Table I shows that 79 per cent 
of the arithmetical steps were mastered as measured by the final test. 





TABLE 1 
Distribution of Pupils According to the Number of Arithmetical 
Steps Mastered in the Final Test in Arithmetic in Grade VI 





Number Per Cent Pupils Mastering Steps 
of Steps of Steps 
Mastered Mastered Number Per cent 
41 100 6 20 
40 99 4 13.3 
38 91 3 10 
37 89 3 10 
36 86 1 3.3 
35 84 2 6.6 
34 82 1 3.3 
31 74 1 3.3 
30 72 2 6.6 
28 67 1 3.3 
26 62 2 6.6 
16 38 1 3.3 
15 36 1 3.3 
1 2 2 6.6 
Average 79.2 


*The author will be pleased to make the list of steps available to interested 
readers. 
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This score was five per cent lower than that of the original experi- 
mental class. On the average, the class learned 33 steps out of a total 
of 41. Six pupils or 20 per cent of the children mastered all the steps; 
70 per cent of the pupils mastered 75 per cent or more of the steps. 

The class mastered an average of 78 per cent of the steps as measured 
by the test consisting of problems as compared with 79 per cent of the 
test consisting of exercises. Seventy-one per cent of the class mastered 
at least 75 per cent of the steps. 

In order to determine how much the pupils added to their initial 
mastery, the pupils’ scores on the final test were compared with their 
scores on the initial test. In this manner it was found that the class 
on the average learned 74 per cent of the steps they did not know in 
the beginning or an average of 25 new steps per pupil. 

As in the original experiment no effort was made to teach the steps 
in any fixed sequence. They were presented in the order in which they 
were needed in carrying out the project. In the baking unit the steps 
occurred in the following order: 19, 25, 31, 32, 14, 28, 39, 5. Though 
more difficult steps sometimes occurred before easier ones this didn’t 
seem to hinder the learning process. 

As shown in the earlier study there was no relationship between 
the number of repetitions and the pupils’ mastery of the steps. For 
example, step fourteen (multiplying decimal fractions, the product 
not requiring prefixing of zeros) in the multiplication of decimals was 
repeated eleven times with a class mastery of 77 per cent, while step 


fifteen (multiplying decimal fractions, the product requiring prefixing 
of zeros), which is more difficult, was not presented to the class at all 
and resulted in a mastery of 83 per cent. Several other steps were 
completely mastered although they had not occurred in the five func- 
tional arithmetic units. 


VALUES AND CAUTIONS 


This method of instruction helps the child to see a reason for learn- 
ing the fundamental processes since they are required for immediate 
use in an activity in which he is interested at the present time rather 
that something which he must learn and retain for future use. Because 
his interest is stimulated by a project, the completion of which is of 
vital concern to him, his degree of mastery will be greater. 

This method of teaching arithmetic lends itself to fusion with other 
subjects. In the course of the five units correlations were made with 
arithmetic, the various phases of the language arts, music, science, 
art, and social studies. It follows the theory that education takes place 
through living experiences. It emphasizes the fact that it is possible 
to learn arithmetic through activities in which the pupil engages as 


an individual or in groups in which he receives the additional ad- 
vantage of social living. 
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In carrying out a program of this sort the teacher must be careful 
to provide for the mathematical growth of all the children, including 
the slow learner. He must be careful to give this pupil arithmetic 
in keeping with his ability level. Through planning and selection of 
units rich in mathematical possibilities, practice for the slow learner 
can be taken from the same unit of work. All children, even the 
retarded child, can take part in the activities. It helps to give him a 
feeling of security in his relations with the class. 


SUMMARY 


1. In this experiment based on real situations in school and life, 
the pupils mastered 79 per cent of the arithmetical steps as compared 
to 84 per cent in the original study. 

2. As in the original experiment the average intelligence did not 
affect the per cent of mastery in a significant manner. 

3. Though the steps appeared in random order it did not hinder 
the mastery of them by the pupils. 

4. There was no relation between the number of repetitions and the 
degree of mastery. 

5. On the basis of the two experiments compared in this paper, both 
parents and administrators can feel assured that the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic are learned in the informal atmosphere of 
the activity program. 
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WHAT KIND OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
SHALL WE SEND ABROAD? 





PHILIP VON ROHR SAUER’ 





During the 1949-50 school year thousands of Americans will be 
‘studying abroad under the G. I. Bill of Rights, the Fulbright Act, the 
Smith-Mundt Act, or one of the many private exchange programs. The 
interest in foreign study is so great at the present time that the U. S. 
Office of Education receives an average of one thousand inquiries 
a month concerning foreign study or teaching. Under the Fulbright 
Act alone as high as twenty million dollars in foreign credits (from the 
sale of surplus war materials) may be employed by a participating 
nation for student interchanges. 

These exchange programs, which have been praised by statesmen, 
educators, UNESCO officials, and others will continue to be popular 
among American students in the years that lie ahead. Ideally they 
can provide, not an occupation force, but an army of good-will am- 
bassadors who will represent us among the nations, particularly the 
European countries, during a critical era. No doubt each of these ex- 
change students will feel that he has the necessary good-will and a 
strong desire to foster mutual understanding. But as this vast group 
moves into foreign countries to represent us, shall we not demand that 
they be a select group, reasonably well trained in scholarship, tactful, 
and endowed with ideals of universal brotherhood? Precisely what 
kind of people shall we send? How shall we screen them? What in- 
tellectual and social attributes ought they to have? If our American 
scholar-ambassadors are properly trained and selected, we may be con- 
fident that this vital program will reap tremendous benefits. 

The young man or woman who goes abroad to mingle with educated 
Europeans should be selected with great care for it is certain that 
foreigners will judge America, partially at least, through him. Euro- 
pean scholars are a highly select group, well educated in the arts and 
sciences of their own country; they will soon decide whether or not 
the young man from the new world has a cultural background com- 
parable to theirs. They are, in fact, often all too willing to criticize 
those foreigners who are superficially educated or narrow in their 
views. 

Three basic prerequisites should be considered whenever an ex- 
change student is selected. He should first of all embody the highest 


‘The writer is chairman of the Division of Languages and Literature at the 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota. He holds graduate degrees from 
an American and a European university. 
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principles of American democracy. It is his solemn obligation to display 
before the people of Europe the ideals which we as Americans hold 
sacred: personal tolerance, friendliness toward all classes of society, 
a robust confidence that the four freedoms are not an idle dream. 
Secondly, he should have a liberal education which will enable him 
to converse intelligently on current events, the humanities, the 
sciences, and the culture of his own country. And thirdly he should 
have the broad outloook of a citizen of the world. Ignoring the Idols 
of the Den, he should be ready, while abroad, to study new values 
and re-examine his old ones. As Sir Alfred Zimmern once stated, 
international understanding and ideals flourish “through the coming 
together of minds already attuned to such a meeting.” 


With what specific attitudes and training shall such an American 
student approach a Europe that has suffered severely in the last 
decades? How shall he greet a continent where proud nations, the 
builders of our Western civilization, have suddenly begun to lose 
status? It is quite apparent that a large number of old-world scholars 
are today on the defensive. Fully aware that they have inherited the 
traditions of a great civilization, many of them are nevertheless living 
in semi-poverty if not in abject misery. Only recently a European 
educator said to me, “It is a sad and sobering fact that I live in an 
age which witnesses the decline of my country’s heritage.” 


When our students go abroad, they must expect to meet this attitude. 
And unless they are exceedingly tactful, they may injure the sensitive 
feelings of European intellectuals. A German or a Frenchman may feel 
sorry for himself, but he is not seeking pity from foreigners. Our ex- 
change students must therefore avoid references, as much as possible, 
either to Europe’s unfortunate lot or to America’s current prosperity. 
Let our young scholars be deeply cognizant of the fact that they owe 
Europe a great debt, that Europe still has much to teach them in the 
art of civilized living, and that youthful America still wishes to learn 
from the mother countries, however dejected these nations may be. 


Thorough knowledge of a country, gained well in advance, will not 
only create mutual sympathy but will also make readjustment easier 
for the exchange student. If one knows in advance, for example, how 
the British educational system differs from ours, he will more readily 
accept and be accepted. The student who goes to Oxford ought to 
understand the unique traditions, the tutorial system, the honors 
system, the informal atmosphere, the relationship among the colleges 
of the University, and many other age-old practices. If he plans to 
study at a continental university, he should not expect a beautiful 
campus with a gay social life or extensive extra-curricular entertain- 
ment. He should know that European universities are graduate schools 
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for specialized research, where men and women study under very 
Spartan conditions at the present time. 

If he is familiar with the language of the country he expects to visit, 
he will have overcome one of the greatest barriers of mutual under- 
standing. He will also have aided in minimizing the European concept 
that “Americans are poor linguists.” That foreign tongues can become 
efficient tools of communication within a short time has been proved by 
the army programs, many of which in modified form are now avail- 
able at our leading colleges and universities. 

Perhaps no other skill will be so valuable as this knowledge of a 
nation’s culture which comes from a sympathetic study of the language. 
In no other way will he gain admittance to the very souls of the 
people, be they college professors, laborers, or the children on the 
street. The rapport that comes from speaking to a native in his own 
tongue is one of the most gratifying pleasures that an American can 
have abroad. 

Another prerequisite for successful study abroad—and a most vital 
one— is the willingness on the part of Americans to lower their living 
standards and live as their foreign friends do. The student from Wis- 
consin or Cornell who cheerfully adopts the living standards of his new 
friends at Heidelberg and avoids his fellow-Americans as much as 
possible will derive manifold benefits. The young American who thus 
disciplines himself will really live as a European and will be accepted 
as if he were a brother. I have known poor American students abroad 
who did this and as a result knew the foreign country from the in- 
side; I have known rich American consuls who barely knew the 
language and certainly didn’t understand the people. In his “Experi- 
ment in International Living,” which annually sends many Europeans 
abroad, Mr. Donald B. Watt stresses this basic tenet: “Normal living 
together brings out similarities and reduces differences, but traveling 
as a tourist has the opposite effect.” 

While it is of paramount importance that our American scholars have 
the right mental set toward foreign countries, it is equally imperative 
that they interpret the United States properly while they are abroad. 
“The crying intellectual need of the moment,” states a prominent 
British educator, “is that the United States should be better under- 
stood by other people of the world, particularly the peoples of Europe. 
If there is no understanding of America, there can be no peace.” To 
what extent the G.I. created a favorable impression abroad is beyond 
the scope of this article. It would hardly be asserted by anyone, how- 
ever, that Europeans have a clear, unbiased picture of the U.S.A. How 
can exchange students help to create a fair and well-rounded picture of 
our own country, particularly—so far as this article is concerned—of 
our educational and cultural achievements? It would seem to me that 
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an honest appraisal of our strength and a calm, scholarly attitude 
toward our weaknesses might be the proper approach to this delicate 
problem. 

Every American who studies or teaches abroad will at some time or 
another be confronted by honest questioners who have doubts about 
democratic education in America. Usually the inquirer will have some 
preconceived notion about “America’s immaturity” or “America’s mass 
education.” European students feel quite naturally that their institu- 
tions have a cultural maturity in contrast to which American learning 
is a virile but untested experiment. And they usually have frank 
questions for which an American must be prepared. “How can you 
possibly educate so many of your war veterans?” a young instructor 
from Luxembourg asked me with considerable skepticism. “Don’t you 
pamper your students in secondary schools?” is a favorite question. “Is 
it true that your football coaches are better paid and better known than 
your college professors?” “Why is your system based on an accumu- 
lation of credits with no final comprehensive examinations?” “Do you 
really give academic credit for baking or tennis or riveting?” “Isn’t it 
rather easy to earn a B.A. degree in America?” 


Such questions, though they may be more politely formulated, are 
constantly being hurled at Americans abroad, especially at a time when 
European scholars are on the defensive. In order to answer such in- 
quiries our exchange students must be calm and moderate in their 
replies; above all, they must be fortified with accurate information. If 
they have studied books like General Education in a Free Society, 
Education, for All American Youth, Teacher in America, or Flexner’s 
Universities: American, English, German they will have thought out 
some of these problems. 


On the other side of the picture, there is no reason why Americans 
should not evaluate with confidence some of the positive achievements 
of American education, provided they do so in a moderate, tactful 
manner. It is certainly within the bounds of good taste to take pride in 
one’s own culture so long as one is duly respectful of other people’s. 


Should we not, for example, point out that American graduate 
schools have made meritorious contributions to scholarship even 
though they are less than seventy-five years old? Is it not worthy of 
comment that our much-maligned mass education brings to the top 
thousands of brilliant young men and women from heterogeneous 
backgrounds? Should not Europeans be aware of the tough and real- 
istic optimism in our American schools, a sound optimism based on 
the fact that students from all classes of society are eagerly pursuing 
their respective interests? Are we not justified in stating that edu- 
cational research, a field in which America excells, is successfully 
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pointing the way to genuine democratic living? And that our schools 
and colleges are stressing as never before the concept of sound inter- 
national understanding? 

Such comparisons between European and American civilizations are 
inevitable. They arise very frequently among exchange groups and 
provide a stimulating inter-play of ideas. That the cultural differences 
discussed are real no one can deny. But it is equally important to 
realize—and to keep constantly in mind—that America and Europe 
are basically alike in striving to uphold our common Western heritage. 
Or as Andre Visson puts it, “While America and Western Europe fre- 
quently ...travel along different cultural roads, they are steadily 
moving toward the same political and even moral objectives. We must 
understand that what brings us together is our common belief in 
human dignity and in man’s right to freedom.” 

The American exchange student can under proper conditions be the 
ideal good-will ambassador. He has many advantages over the summer 
tourist, the roving senator on a tour of inspection, or the wealthy 
dowager of the Henry James novel. By and large he has a better 
reputation abroad than any other type of American. Today, when the 
U. S. A. has such a unique position in world affairs, American edu- 
cators have a great challenge: with a minimum of effort they can 
provide a corps of representative scholars whose chief mission will 
be to help win. the peace among the nations of the world. It is my 
opinion that such representative men and women are already available 
in our institutions of higher learning. Our basic problem is to encourage 
and train the proper people—the alert, the open-minded, the seekers 
after wisdom, the humanitarians, the lovers of European culture— 
from among our student bodies. Properly handled, this fascinating 
experiment can bring immeasurable satisfaction to every one con- 
cerned. It can, in fact, play a major role in solving the great dilemma 
of the mid-century—whether there can be a synthesis of western 
civilization or whether its various exponents shall widen their breach. 








STATE LEADERSHIP IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


ROBERT B. TOULOUSE 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Research workers in education are learning more and more from 
experimentation about what to teach and how to teach it, and teachers 
in service are finding it increasingly difficult to keep pace with their 
findings. Teachers need assistance from some specialized agency which 
can concentrate time and energy in interpreting the experiments. The 
state department of education has assumed responsibility for offering 
guidance and leadership in all educational activities in the state. 
Therefore, during the last few years state after state has added special 
staff members to provide the additional services which are supposedly 
desired by the teachers of the state. One such specialized service is 
that of secondary school curriculum improvement. As a result of this 
movement almost three-fourths of the states now have staff members 
who are devoting some time to directing programs in this relatively 
new service. 

One of the justifications for including a special division for second- 
ary school curriculum improvement in the state department of educa- 
tion rests upon the assumption that the services in this rather technical 
field will assist teachers and administrators to do a better job of 
directing the learning activities in the schools in which they teach. 
In a recent study representative teachers and administrators were 
selected to respond to a number of statements which were to be 
used in an evaluation of the curriculum policies and practices of 
state departments of education.’ Included in the group were teachers 
of all the major subject areas and of varying degrees of teaching ex- 
perience, from those in their first year to those who had taught more 
than fifty years. 

More than one-half of the teachers and administrators included in 
the study indicated that the following policies and practices should 
be adopted by a state department of education: 


1. The curriculum division of the state department of education 
should have a policy of stimulating and encouraging the teachers in 
the local schools to produce their own curriculum materials. Respon- 
sibility for curriculum improvement must rest, though, with local 
faculties if maximum use of local resources is to be accomplished. 


‘Toulouse, Robert B., “An Analysis of Secondary School Curriculum Improve- 
ment Policies and Practices of States and Cities,” doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1948. 
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_ Often, however, some outside stimulation is necessary. It is in this 
capacity that the curriculum division can best serve. There is an- 
other function that the curricluum division can provide and that is the 
collecting and distributing of any worthwhile curriculum materials 
that may be prepared anywhere within the state. 


2. Any curricular materials prepared for use throughout the 
state should emphasize philosophy, aims, and objectives rather than 
specific methods of instruction or course content for the various sub- 
jects. This request for help in defining desirable goals in order that 
direction may be given to the curriculum improvement program is a 
kind of help that can be provided by the state department of educa- 


tion without the loss of local responsibility for actual preparation of 
curriculum materials. 


3. Curriculum materials prepared under the direction of the state 
department of education should be guides for teaching rather than 
materials to be followed verbatim. Many teachers expressed the idea 
that they as teachers must be free to make whatever changes are 
needed for local adaptations of curriculum materials prepared by any 
agency not connected with the local situation. Only in this way can 
local community resources be used profitably and abstract ideas be 
made meaningful to the students. 


4. Teachers welcome a wealth of curriculum materials from the 
state curriculum division as long as they are not compelled to use 
them. Courses of study suggesting teaching methods, course content, 
and classroom activities are still looked upon with favor by most 
teachers. In addition to these courses of study, the teachers welcome 
source units, reprints of supplementary materials, reports on special 
procedures or materials found in use in the different schools of the 
state, and even circular letters on current educational problems or 
issues of general interest. 


5. Curricular materials for secondary schools should not follow the 
traditional subject organization. Youth’s life adjustment problems 
offer a firm foundation around which teaching materials should be 
organized. 


6. While the actual selection of a textbook for a particular course 
should be made by the teacher who is to teach the course, the state 
department of education should assume some responsibility for assist- 
ing the teacher. 


7. The curriculum division should do long-time planning for second- 
ary education. This is a dynamic society in which we are living; the 
curriculum cannot remain static. Curriculum construction and im- 
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provement must be a continuous process as contrasted with intermit- 


tent, short-term programs. 


8. More personnel should be used in developing the secondary school 
curriculum. More teachers should participate in the program, but 
while they are doing this, they should be released from a part of their 
classroom service. Also, more laymen should participate in certain 
phases of the program. 

Teachers also desire assistance in curriculum building from cur- 
riculum experts, but they definitely do not want these experts to as- 
sume the entire responsibility. The teachers who are going to use the 
materials demand a part in their preparation. Each state should have 


a secondary school curriculum director in the state department of 
education. 


9. In-service training as a pari of a curriculum development pro- 
gram should be a function of the state department of education. 
Personnel from the state department of education should assist groups 
of teachers in local secondary schools in developing the curriculum, 
and in directing research studies of groups of teachers who might 
be working on curriculum problems. Bibliographies of professional 
reading materials for teachers should be prepared: by the state de- 
partment of education, and the reading materials themselves should 
be furnished through such a device as a circulating library. 


10. The state department of education should initiate and plan cur- 
riculum workshops and curriculum laboratories in which the teachers 
may work cooperatively or individually in solving their curriculum 
problems. Whenever appropriate the state department of education 
should conduct state-wide curriculum conferences. 


11. Programs for curriculum development should be initiated by the 
state department of education in certain schools of the state. These 
could be in the form of “model” schools ‘in which various experiments 
in curriculum improvement could be carried on. However, aid should 
be given schools for evaluating their programs. 

This study definitely indicates that secondary school teachers do 
look to the state department of education for leadership in curriculum 
improvement. A parallel study of elementary school teachers would, 
no doubt, reveal many of the same attitudes that were expressed by the 
secondary school teachers. Not only do secondary school teachers 
look to the state department of education for leadership and guidance, 
but they also want curriculum materials to be both plentiful and 
varied. However, they would like for these curriculum materials 
to be organized around youth’s life adjustment problems rather than 
following the traditional subject organization which many of the state 
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department bulletins do. In selecting textbooks to implement the cur- 
riculum teachers still do not want to accept the full responsibility. 
This is in contrast to actual practice, where state after state has 
shifted complete responsibility for textbook selection to the local 
district. 

The potentialities in such state programs are unlimited. The persons 
responsible for curriculum development on a statewide basis should 
utilize this willingness of teachers to participate, and develop a kind 
of secondary school program that the teachers themselves will accept. 
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Was instructor in piano at Juilliard School of Music, Westminister 
Choir School, Cornell University, Colorado College. 
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Oklahoma. Primary education and secondary education, public schools 
of Covina, California; higher education, University of California and 
four years in Paris on Guggenheim Fellowship. Received honorary 
doctor’s degree from Rutgers University and from the University 
of Rochester. 
The Harris’ have three young children. 
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New York. Vice-President of Association for Childrood Education. 
Member, Board of Governors, National Association for Nursery Edu- 
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of young children. Married. Three young children. 








THE GROWTH OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
IN JAPAN 


(A Prefectural View) 





JACOB VAN STAAVEREN 
University of Chicago 





The fathers and mothers in post-war Japan have a new phrase 
in their vocabulary. It is “PTA” and they pronounce it in American 
fashion. It is symbolic of many recent innovations they have accepted 
for creating a “New Japan.” 

In Allied efforts to encourage in Japanese communities the growth of 
independent and “democratic” organizations, free from governmental 
direction or interference, the introduction of the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation movement hs proven highly compatible with the objectives 
of the “re-education” program in Japan. Ministry of Education figures 
for February 1949 revealed that approximately 30,000 PTA’s have 
been formed since the end of the war, a number which indicates 
that fully 80 per cent of all school communities have established such 
an association." 

Officially, it must be noted, the PTA movement has never been 
mandatory. In fact, authoritative references to it have been few and 
brief. The United States Education Mission to Japan, in its report of 
30 March, 1946, recommended in one sentence that there be “encourage- 
ment of the organization of parents and teachers to promote child 
welfare and improve the educational process.”* Not until nearly a 
year later, on 26 February, 1947, did an 8th Army Operational Direc-. 
tive formally advise Civil Education Officers with the American Mili- 
tary Government to provide “encouragement and assistance in the 
development of professional associations and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations which are democratically established and operated.”* Finally, 
the development of PTA’s was advocated in a Far Eastern Commis- 
sion recommendation of 10 April, 1947.‘ Thus, quite properly, the PTA 
movement in Japan has only been “recommended” and Civil Educa- 
tion Officers have been advised to “encourage and assist” in their 
establishment. What reasons, then, can we ascribe to their phenomenal 
growth? 

To a considerable extent, the desire of the Japanese to rise from 


‘Nippon Times, February 23, 1949. 

*Report of the United States Education Mission to Japan, Submitted to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, (Tokyo: 30 March, 1946), p. 31. 
*Operational Directive No. 19, Headquarters, Eighth Army, Civil Education 
Program, (Yokohama: 26 February, 1947), section f. 

‘Nippon Times, February 23, 1949. 
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the defeat and rubble of war has given an appeal to organizations 
that promise to create a “New Japan.” Consequently, they have flock- 
ed in huge numbers into organizations symbolic of the new era. Again, 
it has been highly characteristic of the Japanese to do the bidding 
of the recognized authorities. As these authorities now comprise 
the Occupying Powers, even a “recommendation” is interpreted as an 
“order.” This tendency was conspicuously revealed once it became 
known that the “Gunseifu” (military government) favored adoption 
of PTA’s. But the main reason for their rapid growth is that they 
are virtually all reorganized “Koenkai” (supporters’ associations) 
which existed in pre-war years for every public and private school. 
Hence, they have developed easily and rapidly from a nucleus of old 
and established organizations. 


In the past, supporters’ associations were not without a certain 
value. Composed of parents and alumni of a local school, they fre- 
quently contributed a great deal to the financial and material support 
of the institution and also took pride in perpetuating its traditions. 
However, there was an accepted limit to their authority. Under the 
extremely centralized system of Japanese education, all matters 
pertaining to the curriculum, discipline, instruction, selection of teach- 
ers and school administration was carefully outlined by the Ministry 
of Education or its agencies. Problems relevant to the education of 
boys and girls remained fundamentally outside the province of the 
members of the supporters’ associations. Meetings with the school 
faculty were invariably arranged upon invitation of the principal and 
averaged once or twice a year. In reality, the Japanese home and 
school maintained a respectful and accepted distance from each other. 


A few Americans, consequently, have been misled in interpreting 
the rapid development of the Japanese PTA movement. While their 
growth is encouraging, a careful examination of these organizations 
has usually disclosed a strong adherence to traditional customs and 
practices. To illustrate, an almost universal problem from the begin- 
ning of the movement has been the need to teach parents and teachers 
the fundamentals of the democratic process. A customary manner in 
initiating a PTA has been for the local mayor, official or “boss” of 
the community to assume the presidency by common and unquestion- 
ed consent. Appearing more often than not in a winged collar and 
a shallow-tail coat, he will address the assembled gathering in an 
officious manner, proclaim the glad tidings wrought by the occupation 
forces, give due praise to the “New Education,” and now, the PTA. All 
policies, previously determined, will be “confirmed” unanimously. 
Thus the entire process of election of officers, free discussion, voting 
by secret ballot, and similar procedures has had to be taught. As- 
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sistance has also been necessary in writing a constitution and in the 
preparation of outlines to make known the real functions of a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. It has taken time to instruct parents and teach- 
ers in these fundamentals of organization and even today most as- 
sociations can hardly be said to practice the “democratic method.” 

Another tendency requiring reform is the practice of automatically 
enrolling everyone in the vicinity of the school into the PTA. As a 
result, the youngest mother to the oldest grandfather has summarily 
“joined” the new organization. Obviously, this has left very little 
room for its voluntary functioning. In similar fashion, the common 
practice in regard to dues or special assessments has been to prescribe 
for each Japanese household a specified amount without the consent of 
PTA members There has always existed considerable sensitivity among 
Japanese in discussing money matters. Many parents have thus con- 
tinued to pay whatever may be assessed due to their lack of courage to 
debate finances honestly and frankly. Occasionally, a few have be- 
come sufficiently emboldened to voice complaints but have sent them, 
unfortunately, to American Civil Education Officers rather than to 
the officials of their local associations. 

Another feature of the new PTA’s in Japan has been their division 
by districts. Within a given area, they will be broken down into three, 
four, or more sections. Representatives from each territory will then 
form a “central committee” authorized to conduct all the business of 
the PTA. Again, they are frequently organized according to class with 
parents of children in each grade meeting occasionally with their 
teacher. While this tendency in part reflects a Japanese predilection to 
be divisive in forming their organizations, another reason for it is 
due to the inadequate transportation facilities in the rural areas. The 
distances many parents are forced to travel on foot to a central 
meeting place precludes their attending a joint gathering more than 
once or twice a year. In addition, many communities simply do not 
possess adequate meeting facilities for all the parents of a school 
were they able to attend. With the possible exception of the cities, 
these conditions comprise a formidable obstacle to developing a 
truly cohesive PTA program where its success is essentially contin- 
gent on the opportunity of parents and teachers to meet frequently as 
a unit. Despite these difficulties, they have been urged by Civil Edu- 
cation Officers to meet together wherever possible rather than invest 
all judgment and powers of the PTA in a small committee, still too 
frequently controlled by a village mayor or a local “boss.” 

Finally, the problem of parent-teacher relationship has had to be 
resolved in the new organizations. Over-zealous parents have some- 
times interpreted their new association as a mandate to dictate all 
educational and administrative functions in the school. The faculties, 
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unaccustomed to what seems to be unnecessary parental interference 
in the school, have resented these intrusions into their familiar provin- 
ces of authority. This problem, like many others, can be solved only 
as parents and teachers continue to learn from the experience of 
working together. 

Thus, it can be seen that the Japanese have by no means relinquish- 
ed all of their traditional customs and practices in forming parent- 
teacher associations. In all probability, they will persist in adapting 
the American type of PTA to their own familiar cultural patterns. 
Nevertheless, with all their present shortcomings, these associations 
are a step forward for that country. A closer relationship between 
parents and teachers has been established. Through more frequent 
meetings, parents are being informed of the nature and purpose of the 
“New Education” their children are receiving. Many Japanese mothers 
have begun to take the time to visit and observe classes in the local 
school. “Mothers-Committees” have emerged to volunteer services 
in looking after the health of students in the school or to aid in the 
preparation and serving of school lunches. In the post-war period of 
inflation, parents have become more conscious of the problems of 
their teachers and have given very substantial assistance to them fi- 
nancially or by providing food. They have also continued the traditional 
practice of providing funds for new classrooms, supplementary texts, 
school radios, and other facilities. Not a little ingenuity has sometimes 
been displayed in raising money by electing the local wealthy farm- 
er or merchant to the presidency of the PTA, thus virtually insuring 
a handsome contribution from a source frequently possessed with 
miserly instincts. The future significant role PTA’s may exercise in 
education could be observed in the elections of October 1948 to choose 
members to serve on proposed prefectural and municipal school boards. 
Although no definite figures are available, it is known a number of the 
successful candidates were officers of PTA’s. 

While steps have been taken to federate the PTA’s on a Gun 
(county) or Ken (prefecture) basis, the greatest need remains to build 
up and improve the associations at the local level, insuring that they 
function democratically and remain free from government or political 
control. The tendency to utilize PTA’s and other organizations in 
Japan for political purposes is strong and must at all costs be avoided. 

In this manner have the PTA’s come to Japan. Only the first flush of 
the movement is presently in evidence. Whether they are only a 
transient phenomenon, destined in a few years to retract into the 
old familiar type of “supporters” organization, or whether they will 
remain as an enduring institution, developing characteristics of in- 
itiative and local responsibility in education among the Japanese, re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly the present program of decentralizing edu- 
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cation will force communities to take more cognizance of their educa- 
tion problems than heretofore. It is indeed the Allied—and American— 
hope that the PTA’s can make a substantial contribution in effecting 
the democratization of Japan. 
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ONE WAY TO MEET A TEACHER SHORTAGE 
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Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, has launched during 
the past twelve months, the most intensive publicity program of its 
41-year history as it seeks to help overcome the crisis in elementary 
education in Arkansas by interesting more prospective teachers in 
grade school work and by increasing the qualifications of in-service 
elementary instructors. 

When this publicity program was initiated, the grade school crisis 
was so severe in Arkansas that its effects were being felt in every 
level of education. Realizing that an emergency existed, ASTC of- 
ficials made a careful study of the problem. Numerous conferences 
on the crisis were held with public school administrators from through- 
out the state and with members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. In addition, members of the ASTC faculty talked with hundreds 
of in-service teachers from every section of Arkansas. 

On the basis of these discussions the college officials concluded 
that the crisis was caused by the following factors: 


1. The citizens of the state were not fully aware that a crisis 
existed in elementary education. 


2. In-service teachers who needed further training had not been 
offered sufficient opportunity for increasing their qualifications. 


3. Not enough promising students were being encouraged to become 
elementary teachers. 


4. There was a particular need for more men as teachers, coaches, 
and administrators in the grade schools. 


When this study had been completed, a carefully planned publicity 
program was inaugurated by the college in an effort to secure more 
students for training, to inform in-service teachers how they could 
raise their qualifications, and to produce a greater number of ade- 
quately trained grade school instructors and administrators each year. 
From the beginning of the program a close liaison has been maintained 
between ASTC and the State Department of Education, with both 
agencies cooperating to the maximum degree. 
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During the first phase of the program, all of the weekly and daily 
newspapers of Arkansas were flooded with news releases which 
emphasized the critical situation of the elementary schools of Arkansas. 
Since these stories were carefully prepared to impress upon news- 
paper editors the fact that every county is affected by the crisis, 
these releases were well received, and almost one hundred per cent 
publication was achieved. Editors seemed particularly impressed by 
the information that the ASTC placement bureau had recorded at 
that time 653 openings for grade school teachers, and would be able 
to provide people for only one-twelfth of these jobs, although ASTC 
is the largest teacher-training institution in Arkansas. These news- 
papermen became further concerned when they learned that all of 
the colleges in the state could supply no more than one-half of the 
number of elementary teachers needed for this year. The Arkansas 
Democrat and the Arkansas Gazette, state papers published in Little 
Rock, and the Memphis Commercial Appeal, which has a large circu- 
lation throughout Arkansas, were also flooded with releases about 
the crisis and the factors contributing to it. These papers were most 
cooperative in awakening the citizens of the state to the conditions. 
During a two-months period the three publications devoted a total 
of 412 column inches to news prepared by the ASTC publicity depart- 
ment on the elementary crisis. In addition, the Arkansas Democrat’s 
Sunday magazine editor gave exceptional display to a feature in which 
the college’s publicity director described the emergency. 


During the second phase of the publicity program, in-service elemen- 
tary teachers of the state were advised of the opportunities that ASTC 
could offer them for improving their educational qualifications 
during their spare time. This information was given to them through 
publicity department releases to all of the daily and weekly papers. 
Again, the three state papers were most cooperative in the project. 
Through these releases the teachers learned of correspondence courses 
available, of residence courses given by ASTC through night and 
Saturday classes, and of the extension classes which the college 
operated in key centers throughout the state. In each of these stories 
the teachers were reminded of wage increases and other benefits 
which they could receive by increasing their training. In addition 
to news publicity, the personal contact method was employed by 
ASTC’s faculty in advising elementary teachers of ways and means of 
increasing their qualifications. 


The third step was to inform the college’s underclassmen of the 
future available to them in the grade schools of Arkansas. Publicity 
in this connection was carried on by members of the education de- 
partment, who visited all freshmen classes to discuss the crisis and 
the opportunities resulting from the emergency. Through ASTC’s 
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guidance program still other students were interested in the field of 
elementary education by such advisers as the president, the deans, 
the department heads, and other members of the faculty. In all talks 
with students, members of the staff emphasized the number of job 
openings, the administrators’ now acute awareness of the importance of 
the elementary level, the growing trend toward higher pay for elemen- 
tary instructors, the opportunities for significant service, and the 
promising future in this field. 

The fourth stage in ASTC’s publicity program came with the open- 
ing last summer of the new Nolen M. Irby School, a model training 
school for elementary children and a practice teaching center for 
prospective grade school teachers. An elaborate dedication ceremony 
was held for the official opening of this ultra-modern building, which 
is named for the present president of ASTC, and a huge crowd was 
present for the dedication. At this time the need for more teachers 
and administrators in the grades and the necessity for improving 
qualifications of in-service teachers was again emphasized to the 
audience. In the news publicity in connection with this dedication 
these needs were again impressed upon the minds of readers of the 
weekly, the daily, and the state papers. 

While Arkansas State Teachers College’s publicity program in the 
elementary field has by no means reached its peak, concrete results 
have already been achieved. When the program was activated last 
Fall, only 70 students were majoring in elementary education at 
ASTC, and just seven of these students were men. A slight increase 
in interest was evidenced during the spring semester of 1949, when 
73 students, including nine men, were registered as majors. But the 
most gratifying result has been achieved this semester. Although 
ASTC’s present total enrollment is no greater than the all-time regis- 
tration record of a year ago, 115 students are now registered as elemen- 
tary education majors. Twenty-four of these are men who are inter- 
ested in elementary administration. 

Although this is a decided increase in a very short period of time, 
present indications are such that ASTC officials are convinced that 
the number of elementary education majors at the college will in- 
crease rather than decrease each year for at least the next five years. 
Particularly gratifying is the fact that some of the best students in 
the college are going into this field. 

In addition, the records of the college show that educational quali- 
fications of hundreds of in-service elementary teachers have been 
increased during the past year. The demand of these instructors for 
more training is becoming increasingly great. 
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Arts 


ALb, Roy. Favorite Recipes of Fam- 
ous Men. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1949, 105p. $2.50. 

This is a small collection of favorite 
recipes of famous men, largely movie actors. 


It is entertaining, and the recipes are good 
but nothing unusual. 


BEATON, MABEL, and BEATON, LES. 
Marionettes, a Hobby for Everyone. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 186p. 
$3.75. 

The most complete book on marionettes 
we have seen. Everything is included in the 
well written directions with excellent photo- 
graphs and drawings for materials, equip- 
ment and the making of marionettes, clothes 


and stage. A good book for both amateurs 
and professionals. 


Birp, GeorceE L. Article Writing and 
Marketing. Rinehart & Company, 
c1948. 483p. $4.00. 


Here is substantial help for all who wish 
to write and “market” articles. 


CHASE, EMILy, editor. Sunset Cook 
Book; illustrated by Antonio Soto- 
mayor. Lane Publishing Co., c1949. 
415p. 

Many unusual recipes are given. It is 


a cook book for the experienced cook rather 
than the beginner. 


CookE, JAMES FRANCIS, How to 
Memorize Music. Theodore Presser 
Co., c1948. 138p. $1.50. 

An easy to read but rather complete 
discussion of the problem of memorization 
in all its aspects; including a valuable 
symposium of 18 eminent musicians. 


Duncan, A.O. Food Processing. Tur- 
ner E. Smith and Co., 1949. 544p. $3.28. 


This book answers a need for a book on 
the newer methods of processing and using 





of processed foods. Emphasis is placed on 
freezing, canning, and dehydrating foods. 
It is a good reference book for colleges, high 
schools, and housewives. 


ERWIN, MABEL D. Clothing for Mod- 
erns. Macmillan Co., 1949. 589p. $4.50. 


For girls in freshman and sophomore col- 
lege classes, it fills a need for a good general 
book covering the various phases of clothing 
study. The section devoted to clothing con- 
struction is particularly good. It is profusely 
and well illustrated. 


FRANKL, LEE. Small House Carpen- 
pag Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 100p. 
2.95. 


The author has made this book easy to 
read and understand by using illustrations 
and diagrams. He includes many useful 
tables and examples. 


GALLINGER, OsMaA CoucH. and BEN- 
son, Oscar H. Hand Weaving with 
Reeds and Fibers. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 1948. 199p. $3.00. 


Basketry, one of the oldest crafts, is still 
a our modern age. Useful art- 
icles can made of many materials with 
only a few tools, 


ingenuity, practice, and 
this helpful book. 


HALL, HELEN. Simplified Home Sew- 
ing. Garden City Publishing Co., 1943. 
34lp. $1.98. 

Easy, quick instructions for the person 
who is interested in learning to sew. Over 
600 excellent diagrams show the steps of 
clothing construction clearly. 


Jounson, J. R., and Newitt, J. H. 
Practical Television Servicing. Murray 
Hill Books, Inc., c1949. 334p. $4.00. 

Fifteen chapters of detailed instructions, 
describing scores of troublesome installa- 
tion problems, and how they were solved. 
Copious diagrams and _ illustrations. 
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KENNY, JOHN B. The Complete Book 
of Pottery Making. Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, c1949. 242p. $7.50. 


Never before have we been so thrilled 
over a pottery book. The volume itself is 
attractive with well planned illustrations 
and — of colored photographs. The 
wealth of fundamental material covers all 
phases of art pottery, building by hand with 
coils and slabs, throwing, mold making and 
casting, jiggering, decorating, firing, glaze 
mixing, and even a chapter of hints to the 
would-be commercial ceramists. 


KRAYNICK, STEVE. Your Bicycle. 
Manual Arts Press, c1948. 126.p. $1.25. 


The author lists all the parts of a bicycle, 
explaining how you can fix or replace the 
parts yourself. This is a very valuable book 
a boys who own bicycles and care for 

em. 


MAGINLeEy, C. J. Toymaker’s /Jook. 
— Brace and Co., c1948. 152p. 
2.50. 


A book that will be dear to the hearts of 
all boys who like to make wooden toys, 
and to all fathers and teachers who like to 
help. A well written and illustrated book, 
stimulating the creative urge and inviting 
the construction of well designed, fun-to- 
make articles. 


RowWEN, RutH HALLe. Early Cham- 
ber Music. King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
188p. $3.50. 


This style-critical history of chamber 
music in the period 1600 to 1760 has all the 
earmarks of thorough scholarship and docu- 
mentation. The subject is treated exhaus- 
tively and presented in a lucid, readable 
style. Collateral reading in Survey of Music 
Literature courses. 


RYAN, MILDRED Graves. Your Clothes 
and Personality, 3rd ed. Appleton- 
— Inc., c1949. 325p. 


_ Excellent clothing material for students 
in high school and early college. The book 
is written in a personal manner which 
should appeal to young girls. The space 
devoted to the various peers of clothing 
is well balanced. The illustrations are ap- 
propriate and pleasing. 


Scott, JupITH UNGER. Manners for 
Moderns. Macrae Smith Co., c1949. 
207p. $2.50. 


An excellent guide to social behavior for 
young women and men. The book is writ- 
ten in an informai manner which makes it 
most readable. 


Statey, Howarp R. Semi-Fireproof 
Construction. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
c1948. 327p. $6.00. 


It is a splendid step-by-step exposition 
on methods and materials in building. The 
selection of basic operations is easily within 
the comprehension of the average layman. 
Even factors not directly concerned with 
the construction operation, such as city 
codes and employment are reviewed for 


the reader. It is an asset to any builder or 
teacher. 
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Taytor, DEEMsS. Music to My Ears. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1949. 288p. 
$3.00. 

In Taylor’s usual breezy and highly enter- 
taining style. A “must” for every musician, 
professional or layman. 

TurROFF, MurreL Parco. How to 
Make Pottery and Other Ceramic 
Ware. Crown Publishers, 1949. 145p. 
$2.75. 

A good book for the beginning pottery 
maker, for students, and for hobby seekers. 
Directions are given clearly in a helpful 
and practical way. 

Wo.re, JOHN H., and PHELPS, 
EveRRETT R. Practical Shop Mathe- 
matics, Elementary, Vol. I, 3rd _ ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 371p. 
$2.40. 





A unique approach to mathematics 
through a wide range of shop problems. 
Units are included which range in scope 
from common fractions to algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. 


Wricut, EtHet A. Table Service for 
All Occasions. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
c1948. 143p. 75c. 


Up to date directions and suggestions for 
the hostess. 


Yates, RayMonp F. How to Restore 
Furniture. Wilfred Funk, Inc., c1948. 
203p. $3.00. 

Helpful suggestions for the beginner at- 


tempting to do repair work on furniture. 
Easy to understand, well illustrated. 


YeRKOW, CHARLES. Fundamentals of 
Soft Soldering. Manual Arts Press, 
c1949. 96p. $2.25. 

Ideal book for reference in metal crafts. 


Sound, practical illustrations on different 
ways of soldering. 


Children’s Literature 


Apis, DorotHy. Miss Quinn’s Se- 
cret. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1949. 164p. 
$2.50. 

The town librarian tells the children 
stories about the settlers of that area. She 
inspires them to create a museum. Rather 
involved, yet girls from 10 to 12 may find 
it interesting. 


ANGELO, VALENTI. | The Bells of 
Bleecker Street. Viking Press, 1949. 
186p. $2.50. 

Wonderful drawings of the Washington 
Square section of New York City highlight 
this charming story of family life. Boys and 
= - to 14 will like Joey Enrico and his 
riends. 


Bascock, Betty. The Expandable 
Pig. Charles Scribner’s Sons. c1949. 
114p. $2.00. 

Children 6 to 10 will enjoy this story of a 
small boy and three dogs who flew from 
America to England on the back of the 
Expandable Pig. 
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BaKER, ELIZABETH W. Sonny-Boy 
Sim; illustrated by Susanne Suba. 
Rand McNally Co., c1948. 31p. $1.00. 

Cool looking, vital illustrations point up 
this story of Sim, who with his dog, chased 
- the animals in the piney woods. Children 

to 12 will enjoy this one. 


Batcu, GreENN. Viking Dog. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 147p. $2.25. 

Olaf, the Norwegian elkhound, was purch- 
ased by a young Westerner who won his 
trust. On the way to the Idaho ranch Olaf's 
crate was lost and Olaf spent several years 
in the wilderness. How he found his way 
to his master makes thrilling reading for 
children 12 to 16. 


BANNON, Laura. Billy and the Bear. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 47p. $2.50. 
The story of a little boy's business venture 
and how it helped him capture a bear and 


earn a bicycle. Children aged 5 to 8 will 
love this one. 


BEIM, JERROLD. The Smallest Boy in 
the Class; illustrated by Meg Wohl- 
berg. William Morrow and Co., c1949. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Because Jim was so small he felt he had 
to do everything in a big way. How he prov- 
ed that he had the biggest heart is a tale 
that children five to eight will enjoy. 


BERRIGAN, DARRELL and DOMINIS, 
JOHN. The Forbidden Forest. The John 
Day Co., c1949. 90p. $2.50. 


There are forty-five full page photo- 
graphs in_ this unusual story of Japanese 
children. Their venturing into the Forbid- 


den Forest brought surprising and satisfying 
results which will delight children 8 to 12. 


BeTHers, Ray. The Magic of Oil. 
Aladdin Books, c1949. 47p. $2.00. 


Boys and girls from 8 to 12 will find this 
book readable and informative. It is a short 
history of oil (with wonderful Eategeess) 
= listing the many uses to which it is put 
today. 


Bocker, Epna. $00 Buckets of Paint; 
illustrated by Margaret Bradfield. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. c1949. 
Unp. $1.50. 


A simple little story of an old woman 
who decided to move because the paint on 
ber house had faded. But she has to find a 
house with a clover patch for her cow, a 
laughing brook for her donkey and mice in 
the attic for her cats. How she solved her 
problem will interest children 4 to 8 while 
the gorgeous illustrations will delight the 
whole family. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. Little Flute Play- 
er. William Morrow and Co., c1949. 
159p. $2.00. 

The daily life of the small farmer in the 
great plain of North India is depicted here. 
Teka, the flute player is the hero of this 


poignant tale of little-known folk customs. 
Children 8 to 12 


BoweEN, Rospert SIDNEY. Player— 
Manager. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., ¢1949. 187p. $2.00. 
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Managing a big league ball team is not 
an easy job as Chuck Lacey discovered. Due 


to interference on the part of the owner, 
he lost out with his first team but managed 
a come-back with another team by winning 
the pennant. 12 to 16. 


Bowers, GWENDOLYN. The Adven- 
tures of Philippe. Aladdin Books, 1949. 
153p. $2.50. 


A charming story of Quebec in 1688. The 
hero, Philippe, arrives in Quebec from 
France to find that his father, who was tu 
meet him, has disappeared. The friends he 
makes, his adventures, and the fairy tale 
ending make a happy story which children 
10 to 14 will love. 


Briccs, BARBARA. Licorice; 
ed by author. 
Unp. $2.00. 

A charming story with delightful illus- 
trations is this one of a little black leop- 
ardess who thought she was dirty. Children 
5 to 8 will enjoy this and its surprise end- 
ing. 


Britt, ETHEL. Copper County Ad- 
venture; illustrated by Bruce Adams. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw - Hill, 
c1949. 213p. $2.50. 

Copper mining around Lake Superior is 
the theme of this book. Steve Harlow, aged 
sixteen, inherited a copper mine. There is 
a mystery which Steve solves; also a forest 
fire and shipwreck. Exciting for 12 to 16 
year olds. 

BrINDzE, RutH. The Story of Our 
Calendar; illustrated by Helen Carter. 
The Vanguard Press, Inc., c1949. 61p. 
$2.50. 

An easy to read history and explanation 
of the calendar, changes in time and pro- 
posed changes in annual calendar. Interest- 
ing and instructive illustrations and a long 


time calendar help make this fascinating 
reading for everyone from 10 up. 


Brock, EMMA L. Surprise Balloon. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1949. unp. 
$1.50. 

Children 3 to 6 will want this picture- 
story read to them often. The hero is a 
rabbit who found a balloon, blew it up, and 
took himself, a dog, a cat, a pig, and a duck 
for a ride in the sky. 


BROWN, JEANETTE PERKINS. Rosita, a 
Little Girl of Puerto Rico; drawings 
by Elayne Carol. Friendship Press, 
1948. 6lp. 75 cents. 

This is a picture story book for girls 
from 4 to 7. The locale is different but 
Rosita is just like other little girls in her 
longing for a doll. How she gets it on the 


Feast of the Three Kings makes an enter- 
taining story. 


BROWN, MARGARET and Hurp, EDITH. 
Two Little Miners; illustrated by 
Richard Scarry. Simon and Schuster, 
c1949. Unp. 25c. 

The life of the coal miner is made very 


attractive in this simply worded and well 
illustrated story. Children to 12 wll find 


illustrat- 
Aladdin Books, c1949. 


it interesting and informative. 
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Burr, Mary and Conran. Peter’s 
Pinto. The Viking Press., c1949. 96p. 
$2.00. 


Story of one summer on a ranch in Utah, 
during which Peter captures a wild horse 
for his very own. Numerous and magnificent 
illustrations point up the story. Boys 8 to 12. 


BuFFLER, ESTHER. Rodrigo and Rosa- 
lita; illustrated by Elizabeth Rice. The 
Steck Co., c1949. 64p. $2.00. 


Beautiful illustrations point up this charm- 
ing story of an artist and his two children. 
Roderigo and Rosalita knew their father 
was a good painter and it was through them 
that he received national recognition. Chil- 
dren 8 to 12 


Burt, OLIve W. Prince of the Ranch. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1949. 239p. $2.50. 
This is the story of a precocious ten-year- 
old boy and his collie on a sheep ranch. In- 


formation on the raising of sheep. For boys 
10 to 14. 


CARTER, RUSSELL GorDON. Teen-Age 
Animal Stories. Lantern Press, c1949. 
252p. $2.50. 


Eighteen exciting short stories about fa- 
miliar animals, wild and domestic, courag- 
eous and self-reliant, constitute this col- 
lection. The excellent illustrations in black 
and white are by Richard Osborne. 


CaRVETH, LYSLE. Moro Boy; illustrat- 
ed by Anne Vaughan. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1949. 148p. $2.50. 

This is a most unusual book dealing with 
the adventures of Alug, who lost his way in 


the jungle and how he survived the ex- 
perience. Boys 10 to 12. 


CaupILi, ReBecca. Tree of Freedom. 
Viking Press, 1949. 279p. $2.50. 


Interesting and informative -story of Ken- 
tucky pioneer life in any details 
which will be useful in history classes may 
be acquired here. Children 12 to 16. 


CavANNA, BETTY. Paintbox Summer. 
Westminster Press, c1949. 191p. $2.50. 


The Peter Hunt decorations make this 
beok a must in any library. The story deals 
with Kate Vale and her summer at Frov- 
nen working with Peter Hunt. Girls 

to 16. 


CHASE, RICHARD, ed. Grandfather 
ey Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 240p. 
85. 


Charming American folk tales handed 
down for generations in North Carolina and 
Virginia. A delightful book to read aloud 
at home or at school. 


CHIPPERFIELD, JOSEPH E. Storm of 
Dancerwood; illustrated by Helen 
Torrey. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1949. 309p. $3.00. 


Beautiful descriptions of the West Coun- 
try of England and excellent wild life pic- 
tures make reading this story of the Alsatian 
dog a pleasure. Children 12 to 16 and all 
dog lovers will want this. 
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CHRISTENSON, HAAKEN. Little Bruin, 
illustrated by author. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1949. Unp. $1.00. 

A charming little story of three bears 
who woke up one warm winter day and 
left their nice winter home. But winter 
was not over and they had to take refuge 
in Spruce Cabin. Children 4 to 7 will enjoy 
the 2 color illustrations. 


CLarRK, ExLecta. The Pennywinks. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1949. 180p. $2.00. 


There are ten boys in the Pennywink fam- 
ily. There daily activities are funny but 
after they invest in a popcorn wagon they 
become hilarious. Girls 10 to 14 


CLEAVER, DENIS. Pongo the Terrible. 
Westminster Press, c1949. 96p. $1.50. 


Two nice, sensible dogs ran away from 
home to visit a circus. There they met a 
gypsy, his dog and Pongo the Terrible, a 
circus performer. Their adventures are fun 
for older children and the 5 to 7 year old 
set will want this read to them. 


COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CaTE. The Blue 
Cat of Castle Town, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1949. 123p. $2.75. 


Everyone from 8 to 80 will fall under the 
spell of the Blue Cat. He was born in a 
small Vermont town and there he sang a 
song of beauty and integrity. Because of it 
he is immortalized in a carpet which now 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Comrort, MILDRED HouGHTON. Prai- 
rie Schooners West. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., c1949. 186p. $1.30. 


An interestingly written account of a 
prairie schooner journey from Missouri to 
California. Publishers recommend use of the 
book in grades three to six, but it can un- 
doubtedly be used for supplementary read- 
ing in junior high schools. 


CRAMPTON, GERTRuUD2, The Pottlebys. 
Aladdin Books, 1949. 92p. $1.50. 


Children 4 to 7 will want this story read 
to them again and again. The Pottleby 
family consisted of Mama, Papa, and seven 
little Pottlebys. They get lost in a purple 
bus, paint their house a plaid, acquire a 
horse, lead parades, and generally have a 
grand time. 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS. Let’s Go! Henry 
Holt and Co., c1949. 73p. $1.50. 

Tommy was always in a hurry until, one 
day, he accidentally entered the land of 
‘quick’ where everything, grass, vegetables, 
flowers, and people all hurried. This is fan- 
tasy which doesn’t quite come off for 
boys 8 to 12. 


Davis, KENNETH S. General Eisen- 
hower, Soldier of Democracy. Double- 
day and Co., 1949. 217p. $1.00. 


This biography of our most famous soldier 
takes us from birth to his acceptance of 
the post of President of Columbia Univers- 
ity. For children 12 to 16 and adults. 


Davis, Lavinta A. Come be My 
tty Doubleday & Co., c1949. 245p. 
2.50. 
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A Berkshire village is the background for 
this exciting story of gardening, newspaper 
reporting, big business versus co-operatives, 
romance and suspense. Girls 12 to 16 will 
enjoy this. 


Davis, Lavinta R. The Wild Birth- 
day Cake; pictures by Hildegard 
Woodward. Doubleday and Co., c1949. 
unp. $2.50. 

Delicately colored illustrations make this 
story of Johnny and his search for a birth- 


day gift for the professor one that chil- 
dren 6 to 9 will treasure. 


Decker, Matcotm. The Rebel and 


the Turncoat. Whittlesey House, 
c1949. 250p. $2.50. 
Delightful, humorous historical novel 


about seventeen-year-old Henry Prince. He 
was the nephew of a New York bookseller 
back in Revolutionary days who had dif- 
ficulty making up his mind about whether 
to side with the British or Americans. Chil- 
dren 12 to 16. 


DIsNEY, WALT. Johnny Appleseed; 
illustrated by Walt Disney Studio. 
Simon and Schuster, c1949. Unp. 25c. 

Text and illustrations do full justice to 


the story of a famous American pioneer. 
Children 6 to 12. 


DrumMmonbp, V. H. Miss Anna Truly; 
illustrated by author. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., c1949. 40p. $2.00. 

The story, with hilarious illustrations, of 
the amazing adventures of six-year-old 
Anna when she visited the King in London. 
There is a sidewalk picnic with a policeman 
and a taxi-driver and a wonderful masked 
ball at the palace. For ages 7 to 70. 


Dup.ey, Rutu. Hank and the Kitten; 
illustrated by Louis Darling. William 
Morrow and Co., c1949. 62p. $2.00. 

Children 4 to 7 will like this story and 
the pictures of Hank the puppy and the 
kitten. When the kitten was in trouble 
Hank nobly came to the rescue. 


DunsING, DEE M. Swamp Shadows. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 226p. 
$2.50. 

Authentic details of the settlement of 
Florida make’ this book valuable reading for 
boys 12 to 16. There is Indian fighting, a 
dishonest trader, and even lost treasure to 
make it exciting. 


EAMES, GENEVIEVE TorreEY. Handy of 
the Triple S. Julian Messner, Inc., 
©1949. 164p. $2.50. 

Handy was a pedigreed collie, a gift to 
Sandy. Sandy's father was prejudiced 
against show dogs, but in the end he chang- 
ed his mind. Boys and girls 10 to 16 will 
enjoy this. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Listen to the 
Mockingbird; illustrated by Sabra 
Mallett Kimball. Whittlesey House, 
c1949. 64p. $2.00. 
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This is the story of a year in the life of 
the mocking birds. Boys and girls 8 to 12 
} enjoy tne story and the lovely illustra- 
ions. 


EpEY, Marion, Open the Door— 
Rhymes for Children; illustrated by 
Dorothy Grider. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949. 79p. $2.00. 


Gay, lilting rhymes arranged under the 
headings: Animal Friends, Rhymes for Fun, 
Playtime and Out-of-Doors and Poems for 
Bedtime are fun for children 5 to 9 and for 
the adults who will probably read them. 


ELsTtoN, ALLAN VAUGHAN. The 
Sheriff of San Miguel. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1949. 222p. $2.50. 


Everything a “western” can have is here— 
rustlers, a handsome sheriff and deputy, 
outlaws and cardsharps all mixed up with 
a yallah-haired gal and the new railroad. 
Readers from 14 up who enjoy this sort 
of book will want this one. 


EMERSON, SUZANNE GOULD. Off to 
College. John C. Winston Co., ¢1949. 
149p. $2.00. 


_ This “handbook for girls starting campus 
life’ should be read by all girls in third 
year high school. The rules for living given 
here are good sense and apply to all girls 
whether at college, business, or home. Girls 
14 and up should read this with profit. 


ERICKSON, PHOEBE. Cattail House. 
Childrens Press, 1949. unp. $1.50. 


Children 5 to 8 will love this picture 
story of the muskrat who wanted to see the 
forest before he settled down in his cattail 
house. Gorgeous, lifelike illustrations that 
will enthrali the grown-ups as well as the 
children. 


Evans, EpNA HorrMan. Bob Vincent, 
Veterinarian. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1949. 192p. $2.50. 

Boys and girls 12 to 16 who are fond of 
animals will enjoy this story of 16-year-old 
Bob Vincent who wanted to be a veteri- 
narian. He helped capture a thief and dog 
poisoner and receives a wonderful surprise 
from the mistress of a former patient. 


Evers, HELEN, and Evers, ALF. 
Crosspath. Rand McNally Co., c1949. 
unp. 60 cents. 

Children 3 to 7 will love this picture 


story book of the lion cub who was very 
disagreeable. 


FENNIMORE, STEPHEN. Bush Holiday. 
Doubleday and Co., c1949. 241p. $2.50. 


Martin Haddon and his mother go to live 
in Australia after his father’s death, and 
the former Boston boy lets himself in for 
many adventures in the bush at Tangari. 
ae SONS is authentic. Children 10 
to . 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE. Wild Folk at 
the Pond. John Day Co., c1948. 127p. 
$2.00. 

Important ways of life among wild crea- 
tures of the pond community constitute the 


theme of the stories in this delightful little 
book. This is a companion volume to “Wee- 


jack and His Neighbors.” 
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FISHEL, Dick, and Hay, KEN. Terry 
and Bunky Play Hockey. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, c1949. 90p. $1.75. (How to 
Play Series). 


Terry and Bunky learn how to play 
hockey under the coaching of a professional 
laver. Boys 7 to 12 will want all the books 
n this series because the text, diagrams, and 
illustrations will be really useful in learn- 
ing the rules of the games and how to play 
them properly. 


FITZGERALD, Ep. The Turning Point. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., c1948. 236p. 
$2.50. 


This baseball story has to do with a young 
man who must decide whether to attend col- 
lege or sign up with a big league team. 
Tnere is much suspense in the games played 
on these pages and baseball fans from 12 
to 16 will find it exciting and informative. 


Fos7Eer, GENEVIEVE. George Washing- 
ton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1949. 
93p. $2.00. 


Children 8 to 12 will like this story of our 
first President. Starting with his birth all 
the important happenings of his life are 
mentioned with interest and drama in the 
telling. Children 8 to 12. 


FuLTON, REED. Stevedore. Doubleday 
and Co., 1948. 216p. $2.00. 


Ben, the stevedore, inherited part of a 
shipping company with headquarters at 
Puget dock. When he was temporarily in- 
capacitated, he set to work to discover and 
expose the underhanded tactics of the 
“brains” of the dock. Boys 14 to 18. 


GARBUTT, KATHERINE and BERNARD. 
Hodie. Aladdin Books, c1949. Unp. 
$1.75. 

Easy to read picture story book of a 
French poodle who left the city for life 
on a farm. How he learned to herd turkeys 


and generally be a good farm’ dog may in- 
terest children 5 to 8. 


GATCHEL, DoroTHy, and MAappEN, 
MarcareT. Picture Dictionary to Read 
and Color; illustrated by Marjorie 
Hartwell. Platt and Munk Co., c1948. 
unp. 

A picture dictionary with pictures to be 


colored. Children 5 to 7 will enjoy using 
this book and will learn while playing. 


Gets, DARLENE. Design for Ann. 
os Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 212p. 
2.25. 


An ugly duckling of a high school girl 
suddenly finds fame, fortune, and_ beauty 
at her finger tips. Girls 12 to 16 will adore 
this book and may find it helpful. 


Grorce, JoHN L., and GEORGE, JEAN. 
Vision the Mink; illustrated by Jean 
George. F. P. Dution and Co., 1949. 
184p. $2.50. 


Beautifully illustrated is this story of 
Maryland wildlife with the mink as prin- 
cipal character. The author knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly and everyone over 12 years 


of age will find this book entertaining and 
informative. 
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Goetz, Detta. The Hidden Burro; il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
oo Morrow and Co., c1949. 128p. 

2.00. 


What would you do if a Mexican burro, 
of whom you were very fond, paid you an 
unexpected visit? Wally and Dorothy Peb- 
bles, who live in Washington, had to solve 
this problem. Delightfully different story for 
children 8 to 12. 


GOTTSCHALK, FrumMaA. The Youngest 
General. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. 
169p. $2.50. 

Children 10 to 14 will find this story of 
Lafayette inspiring and exciting. A list of his 
activities and an index are included. 


GRAHAM, AL. Timothy Turtle; pic- 
tures by Tony Palazzo. Robert Welch 
Publishing Co., 1948. unp. $2.50. 

Swinging, lilting rhymne and fascinating 
illustrations make this a good book to have 
around. The story of the turtle’s adventures 


will be interesting to everyone from 7 on 
up, but should be read aloud. 


Hatt, Margory. Your Young Life. 
a" Mifflin Co., c1949. 278p. 


Girls from 14 to 18 will like Fern Clayton 
who had a glamorous job on a magazine and 
too many men in her life. Good sense, sound 
information on magazine publishing and 
romance all combine to make this a satisfy- 
ing tale. 


HARKINS, PHILIP. Punt Formation. 
oo Morrow & Co., c1949. 253p. 
52.50. 


Boys 8 to 12 will like this gripping story 
of Tom Minton, kicking and passing special- 
ist, who became captain of the team in his 
second year and who had to buck a brutal, 
envious teammate. 


HaRKINS, PHILIP. Southpaw from 
San Francisco. William Morrow and 
Co., 1948. 247p. $2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 will find this exciting and 
entertaining reading. Larry Allen is the 
hero and the story deals with his attempt 
and eventual success at pitching in bz 
league baseball. 


Harris, Isopet. Little Boy Brown; 
illustrated by Andre Francois. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1949. 44p. $1.75. 

Marvelous drawings and childlike text 
make up this story of a little boy’s life in 
the city and a very short visit to the coun- 
try. Children 6 to 12 will enjoy this when- 
ever they can get it away from their pear- 
ents. 

Harwoop, JOHN, Illustrator. Aladdin 
and His Wonderful Lamp. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. $1.00. (Porpoise 
Bo sks) . 

Boys and girls 5 to 8 will like the illustra- 
tions and will enjoy having the story read 


to them, while children up to 12 will want 
to read it for themselves. 


Havcu, Mary C. More Danish Tales; 


illustrated by Edgun. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., ci949. 237p. $2.50. 
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Fifteen magical stories re-told from the 
classic FOLKAEVVENTYR. Lively illustra- 
tions make these tales of giants, princesses, 
trolls and peasants attractive to children 
from 6 to 12. Excellent material for the 
story-teller. 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER, and Havic- 
HURST, Marion. Song of the Pines. 
John C. Winston Co., c1949. 205p. $2.50. 
(Land of the Free Series). 

This is another in the Land of the Free 
series for junior readers. It is about Nor- 
wegian lumbering in Wisconsin and is il- 
lustrated by Richard Floethe. The _ story 
is full of vitality and color and the illustra- 
tions quicken interest and enjoyment. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. The House 
of Seven Gables; adapted by Mark 
Neville and Ruby Withers. Globe Book 
Co., c1949. 222p. 


For children 12 to 16 who find the original 
of this book too difficult. 


Haywoop, CAROLYN. Eddie and the 
Fire Engine; illustrated by the author. 
William Morrow and Co., c1949. 189p. 
$2.00. 

More adventures of Little Eddie—this time 
with an old fire engine and a pie eating 
goat named Gardinia. Children, particularly 
boys 8 to 12 will like this. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Little-or-Noth- 
ing; illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
Whittlesey House, c1949. 64p. $2.00. 

Youngsters 6 to 10 will want to know the 
story of the circus dog who could never 
find the bones he had buried. Lots of color 
and circus atmosphere make this interesting. 


HINKLE, THomas C. Vic—A Dog of 
the Prairies. William Morrow and Co., 
©1949. 192p. $2.00. 

Dog lovers from twelve to sixteen will 
probably enjoy the story of how eleven- 
year-old Gene, through kindness and pa- 
tience, wins Vic's loyalty and love and helps 
him overcome his fear of men. 


Hocan, Inez. Nappy Is a Cowboy. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1949. unp. $1.25. 

Little boys from 6 to 8 will probably like 
the story of Nappy the cowboy, his Indian 
friend and the bandit John whom they cap- 
tured one morning just in time to take him 
home to lunch. 


Hocue, Dock. Bob Clifton, Elephant 
Hunter. Henry Holt and Co., c1949. 
151p. $2.50. 

The sixteen year old son of an American 
in Africa becomes the government appoint- 
ed hunter for his district. Thrilling elephant 
hunts followed by a hair-raising experience 
with hostile natives make up this exciting 
story. Boys and girls aged 12-16. 


HOKE, HELEN. Factory Kitty; Illus- 
trated by Harry Lees. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., c1949. Unp. $2.00. 


Children 6 to 8 will love this picture 
story book of Calico the career cat. There 
are wonderful illustrations, and the story 


of what seppenes to Calico when the Big 
im home is most intriguing. 


Boss took 
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Ho.BerG, RuTH LANGLAND. Rowena 
Carey. Doubleday and Co., 1949. 242p. 
$2.50. 

Rowena is a chubby nine-year old who 
lives in a small Massachusetts town. Her 
everyday activities are amusing and the 
story of how she gets her heart's desire is 
entertaining reading for girls 8 to 12. 


Hout, STEPHEN. The Phantom Roan. 
aageene. Green and Co., c1949. 244p. 


Exciting story of the taming of an out- 
law horse and the man who tamed him. 
Mixed in are tales or: horse thieves, veter- 
insrians and the big rodeo at Madison 
Square Garden. Boys from 12 to 16. 


Hosrorp, Dorotuy. Sons of the Vol- 
sungs. Henry Holt and Co., 1949. 168p. 
$2.50. 


Adapted from “Sigurd the Volsung” by 
William Morris, this story retains some of 
the beauty and grandeur of the original but 
will be easier reading for the teen-ager. 
Virile illustrations point up this tale for 
children 12 to 16. 


Howarpb, ELIzABETH. North Winds 
Blow Free. William Morrow and Co. 
192p. $2.50. 

This is a very one-sided picture of life 
in the 1850's. The family concerned is 
interested in freeing the slaves and all the 
old propaganda appears here. Children 14 
to 18 might enjoy it but should also read 
books giving other viewpoints. 


Hstew, TeHyI, ed. Chinese Village 
Folk Tales. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1948. 74p. $2.50. 

Beautifully written and illustrated are the 
twenty-two Chinese stories in this collection. 
lumeless maxims and good common sense 
are the basis of the stories which will appeal 
to all ages trom 6 to 60. 


Huccins, ALICE MarGcaret. The Red 
Chair Waits. The Westminster Press, 
1948. 256p. $2.75. 

_ The unusual setting of this novel plus 
its theme of Chinese traditional betrothal 
arrangements as applied to young people 


of today make it interesting for girls 12 
to 
HuLL, ELEANOR. Tumbleweed Boy. 
Friendship Press, c1949. 137p. $1.75. 
Colly Harper's family were migrant harv- 
esters. All the longing for security plus the 
difficulties of re-adjustment are here along 


with a realistic description of sordid camp 
conditions. Children 12 to 16 and adults. 


HUNTINGTON, Harriet E. Let’s Go to 
the Desert. Doubleday and Co., 1949. 
90p. $2.50. 

Supplementary material for intermediate 
and upper grades. Good. 

JACKSON, KATHRYN, and JACKSON, 
Byron. Mouse’s House; pictures by 
Richard Scarry. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1949. unp. $1.00. (Big Golden 
Books). 
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This delightful picture book will be great- 
ly enjoyed by children 3 to 8. They will 
want to stroke the ‘“‘touch-me”’ pictures and 
hear over and over again the story of the 
mouse’s search for a house. 


JARRATT, ELIZABETH A. Smart Mr. 
Tim, illustrated by Nell Stolp Smock. 
Abington-Cokesbury Press, c1949. 
Unp. $1.00. 


There is a picture of this adorable cocker 
spaniel on each page of the book and the 
simple text tells of his daily exploits. Chil- 
dren 3 to 6 will like this. 


KAROLYI, ERNA M. Summer to Re- 
member. Whittlesey House, c1949. 
128p. $2.00. 


This heart-warming tale tells of ten-year- 
old Margitka who left her war-torn home in 
Hungary for a healthy, happy summer in 
Switzerland. Girls 10 to 14 will enjoy reading 
of her adventures. 


KELLEY, CHARLOTTE M. Those Ter- 
rible Trents. Ave Maria Press, c1949. 
137p. 


“Those Terrible Trents’’ were four mother- 
less children whose father brings home a 
new wife. This story deals with their ad- 
justment to the situation. Children 12 to 
16 will find the Trents were not so terrible 
after all. 


Kiser, MarTHA GWINN. Sunshine for 
Merrily. Random House, c1949. 130p. 
$2.00. 


The illustrations for this little book are 
lovely, but the story is too, too Victorian. It 
deals with three orphans who spend Thanks- 
giving with the town spinster. As a result of 
their visit the spinster gets a husband and 
the children are adopted by a rich neighbor. 
Girls 8 to 12 may like it. 


Ktssen, Fan. The Bag of Fire and 
Other Tales. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
c1949. 168p. $1.80. 


Children 10 to 14 will love these twelve 
folk tales from many lands, written in 
radio script form. Full directions for sound 
effects, incidental music and manner of 
presentation are included. 


KsELGaaRD, Jim. Kalak of the Ice. 
Holiday House, c1949. 201p. $2.50. 

Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this thrilling 
story of the Artic animals. The heroine is 
Kalak, a polar bear who, time after time, 
has tried unsuccessfully to raise her family. 
She has many enemies, among them an 
Eskimo hunter. How she finally eludes 
capture makes an enthralling story. 


KunuHaArpDT, Dorotuy. Tiny Nonsense 
Stories. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1949. 
$1.50. 

Twelve tiny volumes in a cute container. 


Illustrations in color by Garth Williams. 
For tiny children. 


KyLe, ELIsaBETH. The Mirrors of 
Castle Doone. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
c1949. 280p. $2.50. 


This is a mystery story for the 10 to 14 
crowd. Laid in Scotland the plot involves 
an American heiress and several other 
children. There is a castle with a haunted 
Mirror Room and when a lively ghost starts 
stowing away valuable art objects the plot 
gets really exciting. 


LAMPMAN, EVELYN SIBLEY. Treasure 
Mountain. Doubleday & Co., c1949. 
207p. $2.50. 


Indian lore and tribal customs are skil- 
fully woven into this story of one summer in 
the life of Hoxie and his younger sister, 
Irene. After four years at Chenawa Indian 
School they visited their great-aunt at Ne- 
halem in Oregon where they learned much, 
dug for buried treasure and solved several 
problems. Children 12 to 16. 


LANCASTER, OSBERT. The Saracen’s 
Head or the Reluctant Crusader. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1949. 68p. $2.00. 

The story of pale, peace-loving Sir Wil- 
liam de Littlehampton who became a suc- 
cessful Crusader in spite of himself. Delight- 
ful illustrations point up the text which is 
full of chuckles for readers from 12 up. 


LaroM, Henry V. Mountain Pony 
and the Rodeo Mystery. Whittlesey 
House, c1949. 228p. $2.50. 

Tale of Wyoming cowboys, horse thieves 
and bronc busting with a tremendous climax 
at the Rodeo at Madison Square Garden in 
New York. Boys 12 to 16. 


LATHROP, WEST. Keep the Wagons 
Moving! Random House, c1949. 337p. 
$2.75. 


Another story of the Oregon Trail, the 
hardships and adventures experienced on 
the way and the lasting friendships which 
grew out of the months spent traveling 
Westward. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Debo- 
rah’s White Winter. William Morrow 
and Co., c1949. 124p. $2.00. 


Children 5 to 7 will enjoy this simple story 
of five-year-old Deborah, in the snow, 
sleigh-riding and skiing. 


L’ENGLE, MADELEINE. And Both Were 
Young. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
c1949. 232p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 will like this story of Flip, 
a shy, young, American girl and her year 
at a Swiss boarding school. How she makes 
friends with a young French boy, her fellow 
students and teachers, and overcomes her 
timidity makes inspiring reading. 


LEVINGER, ELMA EHRLICH. Albert 
Einstein. Julian Messner, Inc., c1949. 
174p. $2.75. 


This biography of our most glamorous 
scientist tells in detail of his school years, 
his work in the Patent Office, his paper on 
relativity, his support of the Zionist move- 
ment, and his difficulties as a public figure. 
For young people from 12 to 16. 


LEyson, Burr W. Fighting Crime. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., c1948. 193p. $2.50. 
Vivid account of police methods, using 
the scientific laboratory and many special 
reagents and apparatus. Details are chiefly 
from the New York City Department as one 
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of the most highly organized and effective. 
Many “case histories” of the crime, detec- 
tion, and punishment. 

LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON. The 
Wolf King. J. B. Lippincott, Co., 1949. 
186p. $2.50. 

This is a new edition of a wild-life story 
that has held the interest of readers for 
fifteen years. 12 to 16 


LiTTLE GOLDEN Books SERIES. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1948. 4 books. 25 
cents ea. (Five Little Firemen; The 
Little Golden Book of Works; 
Tommy’s Wonderful Rides; A Name 
for Kitty). 

Some of the foremost writers and _ illust- 
rators have worked on these books for 
children 4 to 8. These four are educational 
as well as entertaining. 


LITTLE GOLDEN Books Series. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1949. 4 books. 25 
cents ea. (The Fuzzy Duckling; Katie 
the Kitten; Good Morning, Good 
Night; Gaston and Josephine). 

Beautifully illustrated, with good text in 
keeping with the pictures. These four books 


saould be in the library of every child from 
3 to 8 


LITTLE GOLDEN Books SERIES. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc. c1948. 5 books. 25 
cents ea. (The Golden Sleepy Book; 
Busy Timmy; Mr. Noah and His Fam- 
ily; Walt Disney’s Snow White; Little 
Black Sambo). 

Colorful illustrations, easy to read texts 
and sure fire subject material make these 
five books favorites of children 4 to 8. 

LiTTLE GOLDEN Books SErIEs. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1949. 3 books. 25 
cents each. (Nursery Rhymes; Our 
Puppy; What Am I?). 

The more popular nursery rhymes, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Our Puppy has full-page, 
lifelike illustrations, and What Am I? is a 
picture quiz book about everyday articles. 
Children 3 to 6 will get much pleasure from 
these charming, inexpensive books. 

LITTLE GOLDEN Books Series. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1948. 4 books. 25 
cents ea. (Up in the Attic; Let’s Go 
Shopping; A Year in the City; The 
Three Bears). 

Picture story books which amuse and 


teach at the same time. Beautifully illus- 
trated for children 4 to 8. 


LocHitons, CoLin. Stretch Smith 
Makes a Basket. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1949. 194p. $2.50. 

This story of junior high school basket- 
ball is full of tense moments and plenty of 
basketball know-how. For boys 10 to 14. 

McCune, Rosert M. Sphinx—The 
Story of a Caterpillar; illustrated by 
author. William Morrow and Co., 
c1949. Unp. $2.00. 


Lovely pictures illustrate this story of the 
Sphinx moth. Children 8 to 12. 
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McCormick, WILFRED. Flying Tackle. 
00. Putnam’s Sons, cl1949. 184p. 


Bronce Burnett, the wonder boy of Sonora 
High School, proves he is an all around 
football player and that personal likings 
must be subsidiary to the team if that team 
is to win. Boys 12 to 16. 


McCormick, ALMA HEFLIN. Merry 
Makes a Choice. Little, Brown and Co., 
1949. 243p. $2.50. 

Merry Bates wins a scholarship for State 
Teachers College. This is the story of that 
year of hard work, fun, romance, and fas- 
cinating experiences in the demonstration 
school and at camp. Girls 12 to 16 will 
value this book. 


McCuttoucH, JoHN G. Good Work! 
What Will You Be When You Grow 
Up? pictures by Dahlov Ipcar. William 
R. Scott, c1948. unp. $1.50. 


Stimulating pictures and easy to read 
text point out the advantages of various 
professions and vocations. Children 8 to 12 
will enjoy this little book. 


MacDona.LbD, ZILLAH K. Marcia, Pri- 
vate Secretary. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1949. 216p. $2.50. 


There are several love affairs and a mys- 
tery as well as a day by day account of the 
life of a secretary in this book. There are 
also many suggestions about securing and 
age f positions in this story for girls from 

Oo 5 


McKEan, Ese. David’s Bad Day. 
3360 Shady Hill Press, c1949. Unp. 


Simple words and excellent photographs 
show the reactions of one small boy to the 
new baby in the family. Nursery school 
pupil. teachers and parents will find this 
of value. 


McMEEKIN, ISABEL MCLENNAN. Ken- 
tucky Derby Winner. David McKay 
Co., c1949. 272p. $2.50. 

This beautifully illustrated story tells of 
a little boy’s love for a colt. The training 
of the colt is interesting and his name, Aris- 
tides, seemed to fortell his future. Children 
from 10 to 14 and all lovers of horses will 
want to read this. 


McNEER, May. The Story of Florida; 
illustrated by C. H. DeWitt. Harper 
and Bros., 1947. unp. $1.50. (Regions of 
America Series). 

Gorgeous pictures and easy to read text 
make this history of Florida a_ delight. 
Children 10 to 14 will enjoy it and at the 
same time absorb many details not in their 
American history texts. 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Unexpected 
Summer. Dolubleday and Co., c1949. 
212p. $2.25. 

One summer in Seldon Meredith's life. It 
involves candy making and selling alon 
with iy reporting and a huge jewe 
robbery. Girls 12 to 16 will like the action, 
mystery and romance. 
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Ma.vern, Guapys. Eric’s Girls. Jul- 
ian Messner, Inc., c1949. 244p. $2.50. 

Girls from 12 to 16 will enjoy this well 
illustrated story of the Sparrow family. 
Yney moved from Connecticut to Manhattan 
when it was still goverened by the Dutch 
and witnessed the coming of the English. 
There is mucn colorful and authentic detail 
in this romance of colonial days. 


MartTIN, Danuris. Adventure in Ire- 
land. Julian Messner, Inc., 1949. 178p. 
$2.50. 


After her father’s death, Katherine Scott 
moved from Belfast to her grandfather's 
farm in County Kerry. There she made 
new friends and heard about their customs 
and folklore. Girls from 12 to 16 will enjoy 
this story while painiessly absorbing in- 
formation about a foreign country. 


Mason, GeorcE F. Animal Weapons. 
William Morrow and Co., c1949. 94p. 
$2.00. 


Every bird, animal and fish has some 
protective weapon. Some interesting types 
of weapons are described here, in text and 
drawing, by the author of ANIMAL HOMES, 
ANIMAL SOUNDS and ANIMAL TRACKS. 
All of these books will be of tremendous 
interest to students of natural history. 


Mason, Mrirtam E. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Jolly Girl. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1949. 199p. $1.75. (Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series). 

This book gives one a charming picture 
of New York in the 1830's as well as a 
heart-warming story of the woman who did 


so much in the cause of children's literature. 
For boys and girls 8-12. 


Mepary, Margorie. Prairie Printer. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 288p. 
$2.75. 


This is the story of a young printer and 
his various jobs back in There is 
much discussion of Buchanan and Fremont 
and a good bit of detail about newspaper 
printing. Boys 12 to 16 will find it both in- 
teresting and informative. 


Mercs, ELIZABETH BLEECKER. The Sil- 
ver Quest. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1949. 
173p. $2.50. 


The characters in this beautifully illustrat- 
ed book are very real. A warm, friendly 
story of a young Mexican girl’s kindness and 


love of beauty. Girls 11 to 14 will adore this 
one. ° 


MILLER, MARIE CiarK. Holidays in 
Verse. Christopher Publishing House, 
c1948. 38p. $1.75. 

A slender volume containing twenty-three 
original verses for children. Only about 
half the verses are about holidays. The 
others are for the most part nature poems. 

MiLocue, Hinpa and Kane, WILMa. 
Mother Goose Land with Judy and 
ay Simon and Schuster, c1949. Unp. 


Cut out dolls of Judy and Jim and Mother 
cose figures to fit into the pictures make 
cc 1 interesting story project for children 
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Morritt, V. M. The Jayhawker. L. 
C. Page and Co., c1949. 275p. $2.50. 


Brett Pruitt kidnapped by Comanche In- 
dians during iniancy was rescued by a 
rancher only to fall, at a later date, into 
the nands of a cattle rustler who had 
delusions of grandeur. A rip-snorting ad- 
venture story of Texas back in 1862 which 
boys from 10 to 16 wiil enjoy. 


Mo.Loy, ANNE. Celia’s Lighthouse. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 248p. $2.50. 


The setting for this story is the Isles of 
Shoals Lighthouse off the New England 
coast. Celia lives in the lighthouse and the 
story takes us with her trom the age of 
five until her marriage. Girls 12 to 16. 


MONSELL, HELEN A. John Marshall. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1949. 206p. $1.75. 
(Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series). 


Character traits and experiences which 
made John Marshall great are told of in this 
entertaining, well-illustrated story of the 
first Chief Justice of the United States. The 
8 to 12 crowd will devour this one. 


Morris, Percy A. Boy’s Book of 
oa Ronald Press Co., c1948. 185p. 
3.00. 


The young herpetologist will welcome this 
beautifully illustrated and fascinating book. 
It gives dependable information. Adding to 
the value of the book are a list of authori- 
ties cited, a classification of snakes, and a 
list of books for further reading. 


Nessit, Epitu B. Five Children and 
- Coward-McCann, Inc., 1949. 275p. 
2.50. 


A fantastic tale of several children who 
find a sand-fairy or Psammead who is able 
to grant wishes. How these wishes are grant- 
ed and the results make a fascinating story 
enjoyed by everyone from 6 to 60. 


NeEssit, EpttH B. The Phoenix and 
the Carpet. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1949. 328p. $2.75. 


Another story of the children who had 
such fun in Five Children and It. This time 
the story concerns the Phoenix whose egg 
was wrapped in an old magic carpet. Young 
people 6 to 60 will enjoy this. 


__Nessit, E. The Story of the Amulet; 
illustrated by J. S. Goodall. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., c1949. 368p. $2.75. 

For almost fifty years the stories of the 
Five Children have been read and loved. This 
is the third and last of the series and deals 
with their attempt to find the missing half 
of the Amulet. Children 12 to 16 will find 
these stories fascinating. 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE COvEeRT. Andrew 
Jackson. Julian Messner, Inc., c1949. 
178p. $2.75. 


Splendid biography of “Old Hickory.” 


Every major event of his life is told about, 
and throughout the book one feels the mag- 


— of this friend of the people. Children 
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NorMAN, CHARLES. The Playmaker 
of Avon. David McKay Co., c1949, 
155p. $3.00. 


An eminently readable text which will 
introduce young people to an understanding 
of Shakespeare's life and times. It is par- 
ticularly successful in demonstrating the 
interrelation of Elizabethan politics and 
social organization on Shakespeare as a man 
and as an artist. 


OweN, FRANK. Teen-Age Winter 
Sports Stories. Lantern Press, c1949. 
256p. $2.50. 


A collection of good stories with a winter 
sports background. They proved interest- 
ing not only to children and adults living in 
snow country, but also to southern boys 
and giris wuo know very little of winter 
sports. 


Patazzo, Tony. Susie the Cat. Vik- 
ing Press, 1949. 50p. $2.50. 

A picture-story book about a most delight- 
ful cat who wanted to be a lion in the 
circus. Children 4 to 8 will enjoy the pictures 
of Susie and the circus animals. 


ParIsH, HELEN RaNnp. At the Palace 
Gates; illustrated by Leo Politi. Vik- 
ing Press, 1949. 64p. $2.00. 

This story of Paco, an Indian orphan of 
Lima, presents an interesting word picture 
of the city, its politics, history, and man- 
ners as seen through the eyes of a small 
boy. Children 10 to 12. 


Parks, AILEEN WELLS. Davy Crock- 
ett, Young Rifleman. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1949. 194p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series). 

Davy never had much schooling but he 
did have courage and a love of independ- 
ence. Boys from 8 to 11 will like this story of 
one of our more interesting characters. 


PATTERSON, Emma L. Midnight Pa- 
triot. Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 
304p. $2.75. 


Based on fact, this historical romance of 
the Revolutionary War is most exciting 
reading. Philip Van Dorn, the midnight pa- 
triot, becomes a spy for the Americans and 
pretends also to spy for the British. Chil- 
dren 12 to 16. 


PETERSHAM, MAupb, and PETERSHAM, 
Miska. Story Books. John C. Winston 
Co., 1948. unp. 75 cents ea. (The Story 
Book of Coal; The Story Book of Gold; 
The Story Book of Sugar; The Story 
Book of Wheels). 

The questions children ask about gold, 
coal, sugar, and wheeled vehicles are 
answered in these four books. How they 
came to be discovered and how they were 
and are used are fully explained. Beautifully 
illustrated, they make entertaining and in- 
formative reading for children 8 to 12. 


Piper, RutuH. Sudy and Prill. Doub- 
leday and Co., c1949. 210p. $2.50. 

Sudy and Prill are delightful little girls 
with whom I fell in love. This story deals 
with their meeting and their friendship. 
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Prill’s family is fun and in addition to their 
everyday activities there are music and 
poetry making and a mystery. Girls 10 to 14 
will like this. 


Po.tt1, Leo. Song of the Swallows. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. unp. 
$2.00. 

incre is a singing quality about this story 
w.aich is most uiusual. Illustrations in color 
point up tae tale of the swallows migration 
and tar annual return to the Capistrano 
Mission. Children 8 to 12 will like this. 


PuLuiaM, R. A., and Darsy, O. N. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Steck Co., c1949. 
144p. $2.50. 

Short sentences and simple vocabulary 
make this adaptation suitable for slow or 
retarded readers. Ages 10 to 12 will ap- 
preciate the fantastic side of the story while 
the 12 to 16 group will better appreciate 
the satire. 


PuitiaM, R. A., and Darsy, O. N. 
oo Steck Co., c1949. 207p. 
2.50. 


Simple vocabulary and sentence structure 
make this suitable for retarded readers who 
can't read the original. 


PuLLIAM, R. A., and Darsy, O. N. 
Rip Van Winkle; The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. Steck Co., c1949. 64p. 
$1.50. 


Through simplification and modernization 
of the texts of these two legends, much of 
the beauty and the eerieness of the stories 
has been lost. Retarded readers who can't 
possibly assimilate the originals will get the 
pare iacts from this volume. 


PuLLIAM, R. A. and Darsy, O. N. 
Stories I Like; illustrated by Claudine 
Cook Vail. The Steck Co., c1949. 224p. 
$2.50. 

Many illustrations and simplified text now 
make these sixteen favorite fairy tales 
available to retarded readers. 


PuNER, HELEN WALKER. The Sitter 
Who Didn’t Sit; pictures by Roger 
Duvoisin. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., c1949. unp. $1.50. 

A gay picture book telling the story of one 


evening in the life of a baby sitter. Children 
4 to 8 will enjoy this one. 


Reety, Mary K. Seatmates; illus- 
trated by Eloise Wilkin. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., c1949. 237p. $2.00. 

This beautifully illustrated book tells the 
story of several school girls in a small Wis- 


consin town about fifty years ago. Girls 7 
to 12. 


RENICK, Marton. The Dooleys Play 
Ball. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
165p. $2.25. 

Children 8 to 12 will like the Dooley 


family and will find the instructions on 
playing soft ball most helpful. 
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Riper, GUERNSEY VAN, JR. Lou Geh- 
rig, Boy of the Sand Lots. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1949 194p. $1.75.( Childhood 
of Famous Americans Series). 


A real American success story is this one 
of Lou Gehrig, son of immigrant parents, 
wno througn effort and_ persistence, won 
an outstanding place for himself in the an- 
nals of baseball. Boys 8-12. 


Rircuig£, Avice. The Treasure of Li 
Po: illustrated by T. Ritchie. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1949. 154p. $2.00. 


There are six original Chinese fairy-tales 
in this collection. All of them have humour, 
dignity and a delightful charm which will 
make them popular with readers aged 8 to 
80. 


RosBtNnsSON, GERTRUDE. At the Sign of 
the Golden Fish. John C. Winston Co., 
c1949. 207p. $2.50. (Land of the Free 
Series). 


Chris Tobey, son of a Cornish fisherman, 
jumped ship near the coast of Maine and 
became a leading figure in his village. He 
helped good realtions with the Indians and 
founded a prosperous fish curing business. 
Many details of pioneer life. 12 to 16. 


Rounps, Gien. Ol’ Paul. Holiday 
House, 1949. 173p. $2.50. 


Fantastic tales of the legendary hero of 
the logging camps. A huge ox, sour-dough 
that was poured into gopher holes and swell- 
ed to make the Rocky Mountains, rain that 
fell straight up, are samples of the crazy 
notions. 


Rusu, WILLIAM MarSHALL. Red Fox 
of the Kinapoo. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1949. 279p. $2.75. 


Story of the Nez Pierces Indians of the 
Northwest and their fight against oppression. 
— 12 to 16 will find this a fascinating 
tale. 


Ryan, Epwarp J. Comes an Echo on 
the Breeze. Exposition Press, c1949. 
202p. $3.00. 


A historical novel built around the few 
months which Abraham Lincoln served in 
the Black Hawk War. The book should be 
useful as supplementary reading for high 
school American history courses, for it tells 
-d — conditions as well as the life of 
its hero. 


SANDBERG, HarRoLp W. Dunk O’Mal- 
ley. Lantern Press, 1949. 256p. $2.50. 


There are eight sport shorts in this col- 
lection, all of them concerning the adven- 
tures of an unbeatable quartet of high 


school students. Boys 12 to 16 will like this 
one. 


Sanpoz, Epouvarp. The Squire of 
Ravensmark. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1949. 217p. $2.50. 


A young squire fighting to win his golden 
Spurs and the girl he loves spends months as 
a prisoner but manages at last to escape, 
and from then on he fights on land and sea 


until the French are driven from England. 
Children 12 to 16. 
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ScHELZ, JACKSON. Johnny King 
Quarterback. William Morrow & Co., 
c1949. 221p. $2.50. 


Story of a four-man football combination 
and how they fared in professional foot- 
ball. There is a second plot involving their 
— in the lumber business. Boys 12 
to 16. 


ScHtoaT, G. WARREN, JR. Adventures 
of a Letter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1949. 48p. $2.00. 


Boys and girls 10 to 14 will like this text 
and the “on-the-spot” photographs. It de- 
scribes in detail exactly what happens to a 
letter from the time it goes into a post box 
until its delivery. 


SCHWALBACH, JAMES. Fun - Time 
Crafts. Childrens Press, c1949. unp. 
20. 


An activities book with lots of eye appeal 
is this one. Children from 6 up will enjoy 
working on the projects and it should prove 
invaluable on rainy days. 


Scott, SAtLy. Judy’s Baby; illustrat- 
ed by Jane Toan. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., ©1949. 45p. $1.75. 


Girls 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of Judy 
who, when her baby brother came along, 
felt she wasn't loved or wanted. How she 
changed her mind and how her parents had 
to adjust themselves too makes a story for 
girls as well as their parents. 


SELLEGER-ELouT, J. M. Marian and 
Marion. Viking Press, 1949. 177p. $2.00. 

A young American dancer, Marion, ship- 
wrecked off the Dutch coast is rescued by a 
Dutch girl, Marian. Their struggle to under- 
stand each other makes interesting reading 
for girls 10 to 14. The differences in culture 
are brought out and everything ends 
happily. 


Sersam, MI.uicent E. Play with 
Piants; illustrated by James Mac- 
Donald. William Morrow and Co., 
c1949. 63p. $2.00. 

Interesting experiments with plants which 
children will enjoy. Radish seeds, carrot 
ends, lemon and grapefruit seeds and even 


the sweet potato are used with fascinating 
results. Children 8 to 12. 


SEREDY, Kate. The Chestry Oak. 
Viking Press, 1948. 236p. $2.50. 

A sensitive and moving tale of young 
Prince Michael of Hungary torn from his 
home by war. There is much excitement in 
this unforgettable story for children 10 to 16. 


SHIELDS, Mitrorp E. Static Land. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1947. 135p. 
$2.00. 

A Wizard of Oz sort of story. Jnell, the 
heroine, visits Static Land guided by ’ig 
and Zag. There she meets all her favorite 
radio characters. Girls 7 to 12. 


SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND. Two Against 
the North. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1949. 274p. $2.50. 
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Boys 12 to 16 will like Huskie and Spare- 
ribs, two former Army dogs captured by 
Louis LeMoine, a half-breed murderer, and 
used by nim to escape capture. 


Srititman, LELAND. The Purple Tide. 
John C. Winston Co., c1949. 216p. 
$2.75. 

All baseball and football fans from 12 to 
16 will enjoy this story of Marvin Bradley's 
senior year at Oakmere High School where 
he played on both teams and was the mov- 
ing spirit in their development. 


SLOAN PROJECT AND APPLIED ECON- 
omics. Roddy the Rat. Pineville High 
Meets the Challenge. University of 
Florida, 1949. 15 cents ea. 


Bulletins in this excellent series, prepared 
for intermediate grade use. These happen to 
deal with the typhus fever and healeem. 
All elementary teachers should keep in touch 
with these publications 


SMITH, EUNICE YouNG. The Jennifer 
o50, Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1949. 250p. 
50. 


A happy story of a family suddenly trans- 
ported to the country where the children 
find a wishing well. They all make wishes 
whicn are granted before the end of this 
heart-warming tale. Beautifully illustrated, 
[~ _ will be cherished by girls aged 

o 13. 


Stapp, ArTHUR D. Escape on Skis. 
oo Morrow and Co., c1949. 209p. 


Boys 12 to 16 who enjoy winter sports 
will want to read this tale of a skiing trip 
in Mount Rainier National Park. hree 
friends became involved in a robbery and 
trapped the robbers. 


Stapp, EMILIE BLackmoreE. Isabella, 
Queen of Gooseland. Winslow Press, 
c1948. 112p. $1.50. 


Children 4 to 7 will enjoy having this story 
read to them. It tells of Isabella the goose 
who laid the golden eggs, and Alexander 
the King and Queen of Gooseland and their 
trip around their kingdom. 


STEVENSON, Rosert L. Treasure Is- 
land; adapted by M. Georgia Livings- 
ton. Globe Book Co., c1948. 304p. 

Retarded or slow readers will be able to 
comprehend this adaptation more easily than 
the original. The exercises will prove use- 
ful for the teacher. Illustrations from the 


motion picture do not help the story. Chil- 
dren 12 to 16. 


STREATFIELD, NoEeLt. Movie Shoes. 
Random House, c1949. 274p. $2.50. 

The Winter family visits Hollywood and 
while there Jane, the middle child, stars 
in a movie. She has a talented older sister 
and a gifted younger brother, but Jane 
is unused to the limelight. How she reacts 
makes interesting and informative reading 
for girls 10 to 14. 

TATHAM, CAMPBELL. The First Book 
of Automobiles; pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1949. 
45p. $1.50. (First Book of Series). 
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Like the other books in this series, this 
one contains factual information about auto- 
mobiles told in an interesting manner. Chil- 
dren 6 to 10 love the illustrations and find 
the answers to all their questions about 
cars. 

Terrus. Button Nose Book; designed 
and illustrated by Plowitz. Capitol 
Publishing Co., 1949. unp. $1.00. 

A story and toy for nursery and pre- 


school children. Shaped like a dog, with a 
flap that buttons. 


TRENT, RossiE. In 
Westminster Press, 
cents. 

Teachers of children 5 to 8 years of age 
will find this book useful. There are seven, 
simply written Old Testament stories in this 
colorfully illustrated collection. 

TRESSLET, ALVIN. Bonnie Bess, the 
Weathervane Horse; illustrated by 
Marylin Hafner. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1949. unp. $1.75. 

Bold, splashly illustrations make this 


story of the weathervane horse a treasure 
for children 6 to 8. 


Twain, Mark. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. Rinehart and Co., 
c1948. 293p. 50 cents. (Rinehart edi- 
tion). 

Easy to read type and easy to handle and 
carry size are two good reasons for want- 


ing this book. The introduction by Lionel 
Trilling is most interesting. 


Van Stockum, Hitpa. The Angel’s 
Alphabet. Viking Press, 1948. unp. 
$1.50. 


A collection of poems of a religious na- 
ture with one poem for each letter (i. e. A 
for Angels and Archangels). Imaginative 
illustrations point up the text. To be read 
aloud to children 4 to 8. 


the Beginning. 
c1949. unp. 65 


WARNER Bros. Cartoons, Inc. Bugs 
Bunny; illustrated by Warner Bros. 
Cartoons, Inc. Simon and Schuster, 
c1949. Unp. 25c. 


Bugs Bunny wanted a nice, thriving car- 
rot patch without any of the work con- 
nected with sowing, weeding and bother. 
How he got his come-uppance from Elmer 
Fudd will interest children 5 to 8 


WEELLEY, CATHERINE. David’s Rail- 
road. William Morrow and Co., c1949 
159p. $2.00. 


David wanted to play with his train but 
his mother insisted that he play out of 
doors. Children 6 to 8 may profit from this 
and enjoy it at the same time. 


WILturAMSON, MarGaretT. The First 
Book of Bugs; illustrated by author. 
Franklin Watts, c1949. 45p. $1.50. 

Another wonderful “First” book. This one 
has numerous three color illustrations show- 
ing all kinds of insects—crickets, moths, mos- 
cuitoes and raany others—and how they 
live. The text is easy to read and chock 
full of information. Young people from 8 
up. 
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Wooncock, LouIse. Guess Who Lives 
Here; illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. 
Simon and Schuster Co., c1949. Unp. 
25e. 

Children 4 to 7 will find this guessing 


game story of everyday people and objects 
both absorbing and informative. 


Woopy, Recina. Boarding School. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1949. 24p. $2.50. 

Thirteen-year-old Abigail Hawes, who had 
traveled over most of the world but had 
never attended school, was plumped down 
at Waban Hall Academy in Maine. How she 
made friends and adjusted to the new en- 
vironment makes fascinating reading for 
girls 10 to 14. 


Wyatt, GERALDINE. Buffalo Gold. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 184p. 
$2.25. 

Thrilling plonest story of the Kansas 
plains in 1873. The weather and the desper- 
ate need for water, plus the marauding In- 
dians had caused many settlers to give up; 
but not fifteen-year-old Andon Hull. How 
he succeeded, after only one year of effort, 
is good reading for children 12 to 16. 


Wyatt, GERALDINE. Wronghand. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 206p. 
$2.50. 

Aimed at boys in the 12 to 16 age group, 
this book may interest those who go for 
Casein Midnight and Tom Mix. All about 
a slip of a boy who survives river crossings, 
buffalo stampedes, hostile Indians, and just 
about every other trial one can name. 


_ ZIM, HERBERT S. Homing Pigeons; 
illustrated by James Gordon Irving. 
William Morrow and Co., 1949. 63p. 
$2.00. 

Essential reading for any young person 
interested in raising pigeons. Everything the 
beginner needs to start properly is here 
and illustrated. A short history is given and 


a glimpse of their present uses. For young 
people from 12 to 18. 


Education and Psychology 


ADLER, ALEXANDRA. Guiding Human 
Misfits; revised edition. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., c1948. 114p. $2.75. 


Interesting matter by a clinical neurologist 
from clinical cases. Suggestive and helpful. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Stupies. Exploring Individual Differ- 
ences. American Council on Education 
Studies, c1948. 110p. $1.50. 

Eight interesting papers on _ projective 
techniques and differential prediction, pre- 


sented at the 1947 Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems. 


_ BarKEr, Rotanp. Thought Pictures 
in Reading and Writing. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, ¢1948. 114p. 

Some of the materials gathered by the 
author in experimentation work with the 


Metropolitain Study Council. Stimulating 
for teachers of English. 





Craic, GERALD S. A Suggested Sci- 
ence Program for the Elementary 
School. Ginn and Co., c1948. 164p. 92c. 

An outline of topics for Grades 1 through 
8, based on the studies, and the texts, of 
Gerald S. Craig and others. Published to 


guide teachers, suggest readings, activities, 
and learnings. 


DucGAN, STEPHEN, and Drury, BETTY. 
The Rescue of Science and Learning. 
Macmillan Co., c1948. 214p. $3.00. 

How displaced scholars from Europe were 
transplanted in the United States, and how 


they have adjusted themselves in their new 
homes. 


FowLkes, JOHN Guy, and Morean, 
DonaLp A. Elementary Teachers Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials; 6th 
annual edition. Educators progress 
service, c1949. 348p. 

This volume contains an unselected list 
of free materials largely issued by business 
firms. The entries are organized by school 
subjects but the publication also contains a 
topical index and a title index. One section 
lists audio-visual aids exclusive of film. 


FRIEND, JEANNETTE G. and Haccarp, 
Ernest A. Work Adjustment in Rela- 
tion to Family Background. Stanford 
University Press, c1948. 150p. $2.00. 

A systematic investigation of psychologi- 
eal factors in job satisfaction and achieve- 
ment, with particular reference to counsel- 


ing. Comes to grips with important method- 
oligical issues. 


Hackett, ALIcE PAYNE. Wellesley. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., c1949. 320p. $5.00. 


A history of Wellesley College during the 
seventy-five years of its existence told large- 
ly through the personalities that have help- 
ed to mold its character. Of interest to all 
students of the history of education in 
America. 


HOLLINGSWorRTH, Harry L. Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics. Ronald Press Co., 
c1949. 247p. $3.50. 


A scientific study of the sense of obliga- 
tion, an area only recently approached, even 
tentatively, by psychologists. A readable 
book that many teachers will find quite 
stimulating. 


HutTcHINSON, Extiot DoLe. How to 
Think Creatively. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c1949. 237p. $2.75. 


The author examines the experiences of 
those who are creative, notes their charac- 
teristics, observes their mental habits, and 
“han their intellectual wardrobe on the 
line,” all in a highly interesting fashion. 


McGratH, Earu J., ed. Science in 
General Education. Wm C. Brown Co., 
c1948. 400p. $3.25. 


Twenty colleges and universities present 
their methods of instruction in science for 
the general student. An indispensible ref- 
erence for any college committee ones 
to initiate, or to revise, the general educa- 
tion curriculum. 
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McKeoucH, Rev. MicHaeL J. The 
Curriculum of the Catholic Secondary 
School. The Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, c1949. 205p. $3.50. 


This volume is the report of a workshop 
on the curriculum which consists of ad- 
dresses on nine general topics by outstand- 
ing Catholic educators. The purpose of the 
workshop is to adjust the curriculum to the 
needs of Christian social living. The pro- 
posed changes are expressed in general 
terms, since the deliberations had not gone 
far enough to yield the specific changes in 
organization and content. 


MursELL, JAMES L. Psychological 
Testing. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1949. 488p. $4.00. 


A comprehensive discussion of testing, 
with descriptions of many psychological 
tests, questionnaires, and inventories. Teach- 
ers of measurement courses and students 
will find it a useful reference. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY 
EpucaTion. Safety Thru Elementary 
Science. National Education Associa- 
tion, c1949. 39p. 50c. 


The pamphlet is a practical guide designed 
to show the teacher how safety is made a 
art of science instruction. The illustrative 
azards and the needed cautions are intro- 
duced in outline for each topic of elemen- 
tary science. 


Otson, Epwarp G. ed. School and 
Community Programs. Prentice Hall, 
c1949. 510p. $4.25. 


Well selected readings arranged under the 
headings; pointing the way, documentary 
visitors and interviews, field trips, surveys, 
extended field studies, school camping, serv- 
ice projects, work experiences, public rela- 
tions, community co-ordination, and teacher 
education. A copy should be in every school. 


REED, WayYNE O. The Nebraska 
School Laws. Hammond & Stephens 
Co., c1949. 216p. 


A conveniently bound and indexed com- 
pilation of the state school code corrected 
through 1949. There are no interpretations 
by the courts or the Attorney General to 
assist in the use of the manual. 


Rian, EpwiIn H. Christianity and 
American Education. The Naylor Co., 
c1949. 272p. $3.00. 


A_ presentation of the curriculum and 
methodology which characterizes the public 
schools and Roman Catholic schools with 
the end in view of pcating out by com- 
parison that “the real plight of Protestant 
education is shockingly evident,” conclud- 
ing that “Christianity is the basis and un- 
derlying philosophy of the whole educational 
program. 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL. The Emotions: 
Outline of a Theory. Philosophical 
Library, c1948. 97p. $2.75. 


An eminent French philosopher attempts 
to analyze the roles of fear, lust, melancholy, 
and anguish in the life of man and to de- 
termine what is the true reality of con- 
scious life. Will appeal to intellectual heavy- 
weights with some background in philosophy 
and psychology. 
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COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY STATISTICAL 
ResearcH. Sampling Inspection. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 395p. $5.25. 

A definitive and authoritative work that 
contains a wealth of information, much of it 
wholly new, on the practical industrial use 
of acceptance sampling. 


Textbooks in Education. American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, c1949. 
139p. 

The development of textbooks and the 


story of their production. Written like a 
conservative type textbook. 


Watkins, DwicuT EvEREtTT. Effective 


Thinking. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 
310p. $3.50. 

A book designed to help the “average 
— think more logically. Highly read- 
able. 


WHEELER, JOHN F. Two Hundred 
Years of Agricultural Education in 
Georgia. The Interstate, cl1948. 397p. 


A factual, chronological account of organ- 
ized efforts to establish agriculture as a 
subject in the schools of Georgia. The pres- 
entation is largely objective, but there are 
illuminating comments. 


Health and Physical Education 


America’s Health. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 01949. 395p. $4.50. 


This excellent report covering many vital 
problems affecting the health of people in 
our country should be read carefully by 
educators, community workers and lay peo- 
ple interested in health problems. It is an 
excellent addition to the literature in the 
field 


Corcoran, Fred, ed. The Official 
Golf Guide with the Official Usga 
Rules. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1949. 
256p. $1.00. 


This book contains records, rules, biogra- 
phies and pertinent comments on elements 
of golf and is edited by the outstanding 
golf authority of the present day. 


Moss, Mayor T. Lawn Tennis for 
Teachers and Players. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., c1949. 124p. $2.50. 


Explanation is made in detail of all phases 
of the game in such a way as to be suitable 
for either advanced or beginning players. 
There are some illustrations though not 
nearly enough. 


Library Science 


REEcE, ERNEST J. The Task and 
Training of Librarians. King’s Crown 
Press. c1949. 91p. 


A brief informal report on the preparation 
for professional work in American libraries. 
This constitutes one phase of the re-exam- 
ination of the program of library courses 
offered at Columbia University with a view 
to the re-organization of the whole program. 
Of particular interest to university and 


college administrators, to the directors of 
library schools. 
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Wa.pron, Gioria. A Report of the 
Public Library Inquiry. The Informa- 
tion Film. Columbia University Press, 
01949. 281p. $3.75. 

Attention is focused on the public library 
as the distribution center for adult films. 
important ior up-to-tne-minute bibliography 


on films, film periodicals and film catalogs 
available. 


Literature 


Boyce, BurKE. Miss Mallett. Harper 
and Brothers, c1948. 247p. $2.75. 

A well-written novel of a dedicated teach- 
er who was proof against hypocricy and 
nonsense whether from students, fellow- 
teachers, administrators, or school boards. 


BRADLEY, ANN and SHARP, LAWRENCE 
A., eds. Echoes of the Southland, Vol. 
I and II. Steck Company, c1948. $2.40 
ea. 

Well-selected writings by Southern auth- 
ors on Southern themes for the younger 
reader. Pleasing format with attractive il- 
lustrations. Biographical sketches and a 
helpful glossary. Recommended for libraries 


of southern schools and for supplementary 
readers where possible. 


Buck, Peart S. The Good Earth. 
Globe Book Co., c1949. 325p. School 
edition by Jay E. Greene. 

The editing of this modern classic has not 
done much more violence to the literary 
quality than is necessary. The full text is 
recommended. 


CoouipGeE, Otivia. Greek Myths. 
—_ Mifflin Co., c1949. 244p. 


Familiar Greek myths entertainingly told 
and conveniently classified according to 
theme. Attractively illustrated. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Benper, Ricuarp N. A Philosophy of 

Life. Philosophical Library, Inc., c1949. 
250p. $3.75. 
_ The book is readable and its argument is 
lightened and perhaps clarified by numerous 
quotations from poets ranging all the way 
from Shakespeare to Guest. It was ‘“design- 
ed for the student,” and students who use 
it will find the list of review questions and 
directions for further reading at the end of 
each chapter useiul. 


BRANNON, CLARENCE H. Allen H. 
Godbey. Christopher Publishing 
House, c1949. 470p. $5.00. 


An exceedingly appreciative biography. 
CLARK, ELMER T. The Small Sects 


in America. Revised edition. Abing- 
rw Press, c1949. 256p. 


This scholarly investigation of two hun- 
dred smaller sects in America represents a 


unique type of valuable research. Although 
these small sects ignore practically all of 
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the principles of modern religious educa- 
tion, yet they flourish, raising the question 
as to whether the smaller bodies do not 
posess elements which the larger denomina- 
tions have omitted. 


_De Marquette, Jacques. Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Mysticism. Philo- 
sophical Library, c1949. 229p. $3.75. 

‘hese scholarly lectures present Indian 
and Buddhist mysticism, Greek and Hebrew 
Sources of Christian Mystical Theology, the 
Mystical Apotheosis of Christianity and 
Islam's Trust in Unity. 


Mann, Paut J. Jewels That Heaven 
ayy Dorrance and Co., c1949. 198p. 
2.50. 


Old Testament threads woven on the 
loom of the writer’s vivid, rhetorical imag- 
ination into fifteen stories. 


Reference 


AGUIAR, JOHN E. English-Spanish 
Conversational Dictionary. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., c1949. 336p. $3.00. 


From the thousands of English-Spanish 
sentences arranged alphabetically under 
their verbs the traveler or student could 
easily find how to say many things. An ad- 
ditional vocabulary of 17,000 very common 
words is given, plus a section on Spanish 
grammar and pronunciation. A great helo 
to give quick access to the sentence needed. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. and EXTON, 
ELAINE. Youth—Key to America’s Fu- 
ture. American Council on Education, 
c1949. 117p. $2.00. 


An annotated bibliography arranged by 
subject with annotations complete enough 
to give a better than usual idea of what tne 
book is about. 


Fire, R. H., ed. An Analytical Bib- 
liography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing. Vol III: 1937-1942. King’s Crown 
Press, c1949. 549p. $5.50. 


This bibliography is volume three of a 
series, each covering five years. In this 
volume 850 items are selected, from both 
United States and foreign sources, with com- 
plete bibliographic information, a summary 
of the contents, and an evaluation of their 
contribution to foreign language instruc- 
tion. 


Murray, FLORENCE, ed. The Negro 
Handbook. Macmillan Co., c1949. 368p. 


.00. 

This 1949 Negro Handbook is an extremely 
valuable volume of authoritative informa- 
tion on the American Negro and_ should 
find a welcome place in every public high 
school and college library. 


Stoan, Harotp S. and_ ZURCHER, 
Arnotp J. A Dictionary of Economics. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., c1949. 268p. 
$3.00. 


The volume contains reasonably lucid 
definitions of those terms which cover the 
economic facts of life. Both working and 
technical definitions are given where there 
is a wide difference between the two. Rec- 
ommended as a general glossary of the 
basic words and topic phrases ordinarily 
used in economics. 
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Science and Mathematics 


BEELER, NELSON R. and BRANLEY, 
FRANKLIN M. Experiments with Elec- 
tricity. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1949. 
145p. $2.50. 

Twenty-five clever tricks and toys made 
with the simplest of home materials, power- 
ed by one or two dry cells. Simple explana- 
tions of principles. A fine hobby book. 


BENDICK, JEANNE and Rosert. Tele- 
vision Works Like This. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, c1949. 62p. $1.75. 

A true “primer of television,” showing 
large diagrams and illustrations, cartoon 
style, with concise and informal text. Exact- 
ly what the television audience cares to 
know--if anything 


Crouse, WILLIAM H. Understanding 
Science. Whittlesey House, c1948. 190p. 
$2.20. 

A volume for interested readers (not a 
text) explaining the workings of atomic 
energy, steam and gasoline engines, electric 
power, electrons in radio, television, radar, 
light and photography, and similar matters. 


DapourRIAN, H. M. Introduction to 
Analytic Geometry and the Calculus. 
Ronald Press Co., c1949. 246p. $3.25. 

An abridged course in analytic geometry 


proceeds a first course in calculus; very well 
printed. 


HAUSMAN, LEON A._ Beginner’s 
Guide to Seashore Life; illustrated by 
author. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1949. 
128p. $2.00. 

Simple and clear; truly a Sqgnaner's guide. 
An excellent companion for those who like 
to ramble along out-of-the-way beaches and 
examine and collect curious objects. Useful 
for elementary schools near the ocean. 


HEADSTRON, RICHARD. Birds’ Nests. 
Ives Washburn, Inc., c1949. 160p. $2.75. 
A very useful guide to the nests of com- 
mon birds that should interest all bird 


students from elementary school age to 
adults. 


_ How, Har ey. Introduction to Phys- 
ics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 
599p. $4.50. 

A college text for liberal arts students, 
moderate in mathematical requirements, 
drawing liberally on familiar experiences. 
The problems are practical and abundant, 
and “no problem given should require more 
than five or ten minutes to solve.” 


Laton, ANITA D. and Powers, S. 
Rapu. Directions in Science Teaching. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., c1949. 
164p. $2.50. 

Seventeen high schools co-operated in a 
well-organized study on the possibilities of 


new techniques, and new courses, in science 
teaching. Since actual closses and effects 


ore Cosneibed, the book is decidedly prac- 
ical. 
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Leyson, Burr W. Modern Wonders 
and How They Work. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., c1949. 216p. $3.50. 


Among the “wonders” well explained are 
atomic mbs and power, rocket power, 
jets and turbojets, guided missles, robot 
pilots, radar, blind landing systems, full- 
color television. Interesting for the non- 
scientific reader as well as for young science 
students. 


MARCHAND, NATHAN. Frequency Mod- 
ulation. Murray Hill Books. c1948. 
409p. $5.00. 


Comprehensive presentation of the prin- 
ciples underlying FM transmission and re- 
ception, with practical details of servicing 
the FM sets. Full of charts and circuit dia- 
grams. Includes mobile units. 


Riper, Paut R. First-Year Mathe- 
matics for Colleges. The Macmillan 
Company, c1949. 714p. $5.00. 


A good reference book. It is an algebra, 
a trigonometry and an analytic geometry 
bound into one volume. 


ScHORLING, RALEIGH. Industrial Tests 
in Algebra, revised ed. World Book 
Co., c1949. 88p. 


An adequate group of tests to measure 
computation facility. It is a drill book. 


SHAPLEY, HaRLow, and others, eds. 
Reading in the Physical Sciences. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 
501p. $3.00. 


Fifty-eight articles—some ancient, some 
modern—selected to illustrate four ap- 
proaches: historical, the scientific method, 
research, and tools and apparatus. Six areas 
are covered: science in general, astronomy, 
geology, mathematics, physics, chemistry. 
The clarity of expression — 4 these masters 
of writing challenges all who try to teach 
clarity. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B. The Bright 
A is The Viking Press, c1949. 207p. 
3.50. 


A most interesting history of the discov- 
eries in the field of electrical energy. It 
resents technical matters in very simple 
erms so that it makes good reading for high 
school as well as college students. The Book 
should find wide use in courses in the sur- 
vey of sciences. 


SKILLING, HuGH HILDRETH. Exploring 
Electricity. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 
277p. $3.50. 


A unique book telling stories of the earlier 
“explorers”—then proceeding to the recent 
producers of electrical knowledge and cli- 
eee | the volume with those who proved 
that all matter is electrical. Superior science 
history. 


Sait, Lioyp L. Calculus. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, c1949. 5y2p. $4.50. 

A well written beginning calculus. Inte- 
gration is introduced early—right after dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic function. A good 
chapter on differential equations. 
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Tay.or, E. H. and Bartoo, G. C. An 
Introduction to College Geometry. 
Macmillan Co., c1949. 143p. $3.15. 

Includes both an extension of the Euclid- 
ean geometry of the high school and an 
introduction to projective geometry. A good 
first course in college geometry. 


THOMPSON, JAMES E. and COWLES, 
WILLIAM H. Trigonometry, 2nd. edi- 
tion. Van Nostrand Co., c1949. 275p. 
$3.00. 


A full treatment of the subject. An abun- 
dance of maicria! making selection possible. 


WHITEHEAD, A. N. An Introduction to 
Mathematics. Oxford University Press, 
c1949. 191p. 

The eleventh printing. It is still good. 


WILLIAMS, HENRY LIONEL. Stories in 
Rocks. Henry Holt and Co., c1948. 
151p. $3.00. 


Sufficiently simplified for children, this 
elementary study of the earth’s physical 
history and geology should help make the 
earth real to the students, arouse their curi- 
osity for further study, and help answer 
questions about natural earth features seen 
everyday. 


Z1M, HERBERT S. Snakes; illustrat- 
ed by James Gordon Irving. William 
Morrow and Co., c1949. Unp. $2.00. 


Some children may like to read about 
snakes. If so, this is the story of North 
American snakes, how they grow and how 
they move. For children 8 to 12 years of 
age. 


Social Science 


BeELorr, Max. Thomas Jefferson and 
American Democracy. . Macmillan 
Company, c1949. 271p. $2.00. 


An English scholar, fully appreciative of 
Jefferson's greatness, points out the dualism 
that made Jefferson, and Jeffersonian de- 
mocrates, expand Federal power at the ex- 
pense of states rights, and practice imperial- 
ism while advocating isolationism. An inter- 
esting book. 


BLANCHE, ERNEST E. You Can’t Win. 
Public Affairs Press, c1949. 155p. $2.00. 


An interestingly poortes expose’ of the 
tricks of the gambling trade. 


Boopisu, H. M. Our Industrial Age. 
—" -Hill Book Co., c1949. 390p. 


This book is elementary in nature, but 
displays a vast range of interest, interspers- 
ed with innumerable facts’ effectively 
mustered. Highly recommended for social 
study courses on the secondary school level. 


CAMPBELL, Horace. A Short History 
of California. Dorrance & Co., c1949. 
p 


A sketchy review of California History 
from 1542 to now, written for the non-his- 
torian Californiophiles. Easily read—perhaps 
some events are overly simplified, though 
most controversial periods and episodes are 
well presented. 


CARSKADON, THOMAS R. and MODLEy, 
RupoupH. U. S. A. Measure of a Na- 
tion. The Macmillan Co., c1949. 101p. 

1.00. 
ser graphic summary of America’s needs 


and resources. Excellent source material for 
study of social problems. 


CAUGHEY, JOHN WALTON, ed. Rushing 
for Gold. University of California 
Press, c1949. 1llp. $2.75. 


A_ series of twelve papers collected and 
published in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the California gold rush. The 
papers are generally brief and vary in their 
relation to the central theme. Many students 
of American history will find them of special 
interest because certain of the topics deal 
with sufficiently uncommon Subjects to ex- 
tend the periphery of one’s knowledge. 


CLARK, THOMAS D. The Rural Press 
and the New South. Louisiana State 
University Press, c1948. 11llp. $2.00. 


Three lectures on the thesis of the im- 
portance of the country paper in the life of 
the common man particularly between 1870 
and 1919. Professor Clark shows in a most 
readable manner the richness of the rural 
press as a record of social mores and pat- 
terns and a strong political influence. 


DuLLes, Foster RuHeEA. Labor in 
America. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
01949. 402p. $4.50. 


In this up-to-date history of the labor 
movement in America, the auther has done 
a skillful and scholarly job of coordinating 
a vast amount of material in such a way as 
to make a smooth reading and clear presen- 
tation. It is undoubtedly one of the best 
economic surveys of its kind. 


FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN. The Negro in 
the United States. Macmillan Co., 
c1949. 767p. $6.00. 


This book is a scholarly study focused 
upon the Negro Community and its institu- 
tions, and their interaction with other ele- 
ments of American society. It is the result 
of resarch and study of a quarter of a 
century by this distinguished scholar, author 
and college professor. It deserves a ploce 
in every library in America and on the 
shelves of high school and college profes- 
sors. 


GILEs, Bascom and BIsHop, CURTIS. 
Lots of Land. The Steck Co., c1949. 
307p. $3.00. 


By analyzing the changing records of 
public and private land grants, purchases, 
transactions and use, the authors have given 
us an authenticated history of the land 
and state that is now Texas in its geographic 
and cultural setting. 


HANSEN, ALVIN H. Monetary Theory 
and Fiscal Policy. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1949. 236p. $3.00. 


A highly theoretical text designed as a 
supplement to courses in money and bank- 
ing. The relationship between the theory 
of money and the theory of output is em- 
phasized. The work is scholarly, based on 
sound and thorough resarch, well written 
and clear. It is certainly a volume of real 
mer.t. 
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HicHBy, CHESTER PENN. Europe— 
1492 to 1815; a Social, Cultural and 
Political History. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
©1948. 658p. $5.00. 


A sound, useful text, quite conventional 
in both organization and content. 


CHARLES SPURGEON. Build 
Fisk University Press, 


JOHNSON, 
the Future. 
c1949. 100p. 


A collection of papers delivered at the 
incuguration of Dr. Charles S. Johnson as 
President of Fisk University. The papers 
deal with some of the economic, educational, 
and social problems of the present and fu- 
ture South. They are thoughtful and vigo- 
rous reading. 


Kirk, Georce E. A Short History of 
the Middle East. Public Affairs Press, 
c1949. 301p. $3.75. 


An excellent, readable account of Islam's 
place in history. There are sections treating 
the or.gin of Islam, its medieval flowering, 
and its role in modern politics. The sections 
on Palestine counteract the one-sided Zion- 
ist propaganda which has flooded America 
in recent years, and for that reason alone, 
the book deserves a place in most school 
librarics 


KNIGHT, RuTH ApDAMs. It Might Be 
You. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
c1949. 206p. $2.00. 


This is an outstanding book on the sub- 
ject of intolerance. Eight separate stories of 
discrimination and persecution of young 
people are told with considerable dram atic 
skill. This volume is an absolute “must” for 
all high school libraries. 


_ MacDonacp, Austin F. Latin Amer- 
ican Politics and Government. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1949. 642p. $4.50. 

A wealth of information about the Latin 
American states and peoples. It can be used 
by both college and senior high school 
students. 


MacDona Lp, H. M. and others. Out- 
side Readings in American Govern- 
ment. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1949. 
854p. $2.75. 


A collection of 107 readings, a majority of 
them recent statements, covering most of the 
topics included in the general course in 
American government. The readings are 
selected primarily for use in college classes, 
but numbers of them would also be useful 
for high school. 


MatTHEws, Basi. Booker T. Wash- 


ington. Harvard University Press, 
1948. 350p. $4.75. 

This is probably the first full length 
biography of Booker T. Washington. While 


it is primarily the biography of this world- 
famous Negro educator and statesman, it 
naturally ties-in with the story of progress 
of the Negro race from the days of slavery 
to the present time. Every teacher of both 
races will find it a real source book. 


Murpock, GeEorGE PETER. Social 
Structure. The Macmillan Company, 
1949. 387p. $4.50. 
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A study of family and kinship organiza- 
tion, marriage system, and the regulation 
of sex in different societies throughout the 
world. This book will be of special interest 
to anthropologists, sociologists, and psychol- 
ogists. 


PRIBRAM, KARL. Conflicting Patterns 
of Thought. Public Affairs Press, c1949. 
176p. $3.25. 

An excellent resume’ of contemporary 
social philosophies and the role they have 
played and are playing in shaping social and 
economic institutions. Tne leading social 
philosophies dealt with are the scholastic, 
the individualistic, the nationalistic and the 
Bolshevistic. 


Scartett, WittiaM. The Christian 
Demand for Social Justice. The New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., c1949. 129p. 25c. 

Of interest not only to Christians but to 
all concerned with social justice in the con- 
temporary world. The volume consists of 
articles by some of the leading authorities 
in English speaking countries on sucn sub- 
jects as individualism, free enterprise, social 
democracy, capitalism and communism. 


SCHAUINGER, J. HERMAN. William 
Gaston Carolinian. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., c1949. 242p. $3.25. 

An interesting biography of a Catholic 
statesman who left his imprint upon “the 


sands of time.”’ It is readable, informative, 
and warmly personal. 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Straight Furrow. 
ay John Day Company, c1949. 214p. 
2.50. 


A well-written and interesting biography 


of Harry S. Truman. Althougn primarily 
for young people, it will appeal to adults 
also. It is a story of struggle, temporary 


defeat and triumph in the best American 
tradition. 


Stampp, KENNETH M. Indian Poli- 
tics During the Civil War. Indian His- 
torical Bureau, c1949. 300p. 


The author of this monograph believes 
that “in a sense Indiana provides a case 
study in how the war affected a typical — 
monwealth of the Old Northwest.” The ef- 
fect on many aspects of political relation- 
ships in Indiana is traced in a scholarly 
fasnion. 


TayYLor, HORACE and BARGER, HAr- 
owp. The American Economy in Oper- 
ation. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1949. 
846p. 


A study of some of the postwar econcmic 
problems. The social and political relation- 
ships are emphasized. Particularly note- 
worthy is the discrimination evercised as 
well as the authors’ understanding and org- 
anization of the material. Highly recom- 
mended for courses concerning the con- 
temporary scene. 


Ware, NorMAN. Wealth and Wel- 
fare. William Sloane Associates, c1949. 
231p. $2.50. 
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A historical approach to the study of the 
American economic system and America’s 
way of life. The general conclusions are 
not as pessimistic as others have pictured. 
The volume is interesting reading. 


Warner, W. LiLoyp and associates. 
Democracy in Jonesville. Harper & 
Brothers. 313p. $4.50. 

This is the story of class structure and 
class distinction in an actual American town 
(here given a fictitious name). This book 
is a record concerning a system of caste 
and class which is coming more and more 
to govern life in the United States. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ABERNATHY, JOHN LEO. Principles of 
Organic Chemistry. W. Saunders 
Company, c1949. 317p. 

A relatively short textbook of organic 
Chemistry for a one-semester course. The 
printing is done well; there are many equa- 
tions, and few diagrams. A well written 
book. 


AUERBACH, BERNARD and _ Focur, 
FraNK. Fundamental Activities in 


‘General Science. Republic Book Co., 


c1949. 334p. 

A liberally illustrated workbook with page 
reference for thirteen current texts. Eig.- 
teen well-organized units, each with self- 


testing exercises. A teacher's manual is 
available. 


BaBENROTH, A. CHARLES and PaRK- 
HurRST, C. C. Modern Business English. 
revised. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1949. 
650p. $4.25. 

An all-inclusive college textbook on bus- 
iness communication. The scope is broad; 
the embodying of actual current business 
situations vitalizes problems for solution. 


BarTH, LESTER GEORGE. Embryology. 
The Dryden Press, c1949. 350p. $5.00. 

This is a real general embryology and 
gives brief but adequate treatment to ex- 
perimental embryology. A very stimulating 
book. It ought to be read by all students of 
embryology for its breadth of view. 


BrEAD, CHARLES A. American Gov- 
ernment and Politics, tenth edition. 
The Macmillan Co., c1949. 832p. $5.00. 


The most recent edition of one of the 
very good texts in the field of American 
government. It has been conscientiously 
brought up-to-date. 


BELLOWS, Rocer M. Psychology of 
Personnel in Business and Industry. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1949. 499p. $4.50. 

A comprehensive, authoritative textbook 


written by a leader in this rapidly expand- 
ing field. _— . 


Brown, H. EMMETT and ScHWACHT- 
GEN, Epwarp C. Physics—the Story of 
Energy. D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. 
593p. $3.20. 


A big, new text for high schools, with six 
broad units in an unconventional sequence. 
Copious illustrations and clear diagrams. 
Mathematics presented “step by step.” 
Teaching aids and exercises are abundant. 


BuRNETT, R. WILL, and others. New 
World of Science. Silver Burdett Co., 
1948. 504p. 


A_ big, lavishly illustrated volume, rich 
in the social implications that young people 
should learn with their science. Copious 
teaching aids, including popular reading 
references. Unique attention to adolescent 
psychology in many a tactful paragraph. 
Much history, balanced with much tnat is 
new—as atomic energy, jet engines, the 200- 
inch telescope. 


Burrows, WiLtiamM. Jordan-Bur- 
rows Textbook of Bacteriology. W. B. 
Saunders Company, c1949. 981p. $9.00. 

This fifteenth edition of a standard and 
widely used textbook of bacteriology has 
been so completely revised by including 
some of the newer material that it may al- 
most be said to be rewritten; a fine and 
stimulating textbook, useful for general 
biological reference in colleges. 


CALDWELL, WALLACE EVERETT. The 
Ancient World. Rinehart and Co., 
c1949. 589p. $4.25. 


A new and attractive revision of this 
sound college text. Though there are ade- 
quate chapters upon the ancient Orient, the 
book empnasizes Greek and Roman history. 


CARLTON, Ropert H. and CARPENTER, 
Fioyp F. Chemistry for the New Age. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 688p. 

Nine broad units offering values to the 
high school student for either general edu- 
cation or for future specialization in science. 
A feature—learning exercises in place of 


memory questions. Some of these are in 
new forms. 


CLARK, GEORGE L. and others. Quan- 
titative Chemical Analysis. W. B 
Saunders Company, c1949. 448p. 

A textbook for college sophomores, this 
book covers most of tue iuidamentals of 
suco a course well. There is an abundance 
of volumetric, a fair number of gravimetric, 
and a few special types e«periments. 


CONYNGTON, THOMAS and _ BERGH, 
Louis O. Business Law, 4th ed. The 
Ronald Press Co., c1949. 866p. $5.00. 


Turis text is one of the most thorough and 
comprehensive of recently published Bus- 
iness Law Texts. Materi2ls are brought up- 
to-date by the inclusion of three chapters on 
the Federal regulation of business—as well 
as other recent materials. The print and 
format are good; the case summaries and 
examples of forms are quite generous. 


CURRIER, ARNOLD J., and Rose, ARTH- 
ur. General and Applied Chemistry. 
— Book Co., c1948. 275p. 
3.00. 


A briefer text for students of agriculture, 
engineering, home economics, and others 
who are not entering chemistry as a profes- 
sion. The confusion of “too much material” 
is avoided, although all essential principles, 
and their applications, are presented. 
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An attractive introduction textbook, well 
organized around topics likely to interest 
undergraduates. Dr. Johnson “considers in- 
tegration the most important problem in 
textbook writing” and has therefore kept his 
attention firmly focused on teachability. 


KrauskopFr, KonraD B. Fundainen- 
tals of Physical Science. McGraw-Hill 
Book €o., c1948. 476p. 


Revised to include atomic 
other advances. Science for the _ college 
freshman presented as “a method of 
thought” rather than “a parade of marvels.” 
Material chiefly from astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and geology, with considerable 
integration. Well illustrated. 


energy and 


McCuLLoucH, Wava and Morrit, 
MargorigE, Illustrated Handbook of 
Simple Nursing. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., €1949. 238p. $2.40. 


This book will appeal to an individual who 
enjoys learning through the use of an out- 
line and illustrations. 


Morcan, JOHN J. B. and LOVELL, 
GeorceE D. The Psychology of Ab- 
normal People. Longmans, Green and 
Co., c1948. 673p. $4.50. 


A revision of a classic textbook in ab- 
normal psychology, competently performea 
by Dr. Lovell after Morgan's untimely death 
in 1945. 


OLIVER, ROBERT T., and DICKIE, DAL- 
Las. Essentials of Communicative 
Speech. The Dryden Press, c1949. 338p. 
$2.60. 


Here is a much needed text to help 
junior college students develop skill in oral 
communication. It emphasizes tne role or 
oral discourse in social change, upholds 
democratic ethics, and is admirably design- 
ed to lead the student to greater skill in 
speaking and listening. 


PAINTER, DONALD H. and SKEWESs, 
GeorceE. General Science for High 
School. Mentzer, Bush and Co., c1949. 
732p. $2.64. 


“Hitting the high spots” of the more form- 
al sciences, with the sole purpose of arous- 
ing interest through information and under- 
standing. Features clear diagrams in great 
numbers, plus half-tones and four color 
* plates. 


Paton, WILLIAM A. Essentials of 
Accounting; revised edition. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1949. 863p. $5.50. 

This text does an excellent job in tieing 
in accounting with its underlying economic 
purpose. It is intended for the college or 
university level. Exercises are provided at 
the end of each chapter and separately 
printed laboratory problems. Provides a 
thorough grounding in basic accounting 
principles. 


PERKINS, Henry A. College Physics, 
3rd. ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1948. 
786p. 

Thoroughly 


developments, 
Although 


revised to include the new 
as radar and atomic energy. 
mathematics is by no means 
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neglected, the spirit of the volume is that 
“pnysics is the history of great conquests 
by scientific genius.” 


Romar, ALFRED SHERWOOD. The Ver- 
tebrate Body. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, c1949. 643p. $5.50. 

A very fine comparative anatomy text- 
book which treats the vertebrates by organ 
systems. Physiology, embryology, and pale- 
ontology are not neglected in tne treatment. 
Excellent as a textbook for a year course or 
for reference in shorter courses. 


SEMAT, HENRY. Physics in the Mod- 
ern World. Rinehart and Co., c1949. 
534p. $5.00. 

A course for non-science students in col- 
lege, stressing history and social significance 
to selected principles. Clear chapters on 
atomic structure and atomic power. Mathe- 
matics is held to a minimum, with only the 
most fundamental formulas. Laboratory 
——_ prepared by instructor are recom- 
mended. 


SMITH, ROLLAND R. and CLARK, JOHN 
R. Modern-School Solid Geometry. 
World Book Company, c1949. 256p. 


A teachable text. It is well supplied with 
review and summary texts. 


Spear, Harotp and SawsueE, C. H. 
High-School Journalism. The Macmil- 
lan Co., c1949. 436p. $3.20. 

A text for high school journalism classes. 
First published in 1939, the 1949 brings the 
original work up-to-date by the revision 
and addition of material. 


SUTHERLAND, Rosert L. and Woop- 
ARD, JULIAN L. Introductory Sociology; 
third edition. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1948. 882p. $5.00. 

The authors of this book for beginning 
students in the field of sociology have 
brought up-to-date one of the outstanding 
texts. It is well-written and interesting with 
a wealth of excellent illustrative material. 
Every teacher of sociology on the college 
level should examine this book. 


UNDERWOOD, RALPH S., and SPARKS, 
FrepD W. Living Mathematics; 2nd. edi- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1949. 
374p. $3.00 

A readable general mathematics text. The 
book contains enough material to make 


selection necessary. Will appeal to the better 
student. 


VoorHIs, WALTER R. VAN, and Top, 
CHESTER W. Fundamentals of Business 
Mathematics. Prentice - Hall, Ince. 
c1948. 454p. $3.75 

The mathematical topics treated cover 
algebra through quadratic equations, loga- 
rithms, and progressions. Statistic, is treated 
through simple correiation. Within this 
mathematical framework, pertinent appli- 
cations to business practices are presented. 


WeEtcuons, A. M. and KRICKENBERG- 
ER, W. R. Algebra, Book One, Elemen- 


4 Course. Ginn and Co., c1949. 580p. 
Ri a 
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Daw, SEwarp F. and others. Sharing 
Together. Beckley-Cardy Co., c1949. 
250p. $1.36. 


The third reader of the series, Living in 
Woodland. Binding is good. Many illustra- 
tions in color. Vocabulary is controlled with- 
out losing freshness of style. 


Dopp, JAMES H. and HasEk, C. W. 
Economics Principles and Applica- 
tions. South-Western Publishing Co., 
01948. 729p. $4.50. 


An elementary economics text which dif- 
fers markedly from the usual introductory 
text. Its strength lies in its simplicity, its 
readability, and in its easy style. Recom- 
mended for use with students who need the 
basic economic principles discussed stripped 
of the usual extraneous materials. 


ELWELL, FayeTTE H. and others. 
Bookkeeping and Accouning. Ginn 
and Company, c1949. 513p. $2.76. 


The text is well-organized in a step-by- 
step procedure beginning with personal use 
records and problems and leading on 
through the usual topics in an introductory 
bookkeeping text. Very teachable and con- 
ducive to a thorough mastery of first-year 
bookkeeping. 


FREEMAN, IRA M. Modern Introduc- 
tory Physics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1949. 491p. $4.50. 


College text for liberal arts and science 
students (not engineers), carefully selecting 
the essential principles. Much historical 
material. Fully one-third of the text devoted 
to modern ae. as cosmic rays, isotopes, 
cyclotrons, splitting of atoms. 


FROBISHER, MARTIN. Fundamentals 
of Bacteriology; fourth edition. W. B. 
Saunders Co., c1948. 936p. $5.50. 


A standard textbook useful. for general 
reference in the better high schools jor the 
better teachers and the better pupils; too 
solid for the rest. For properly prepared col- 
lege students, a very excellent textbook. 


GEMMEL, JAMES. Business Organi- 
zation and Management. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., c1949. 370p. 


An excellent overview text for either 
senior high school or junior college. It is 
well-organized; well-illustrated; and up-to- 
date in content. The narrative is in good 
style and understandable language. 


GETTELL, RAYMOND GARFIELD. Politi- 
cal Science. Ginn and Company, c1949. 
504p. $3.75. 


This revised text will be welcomed by 
those college teachers who like to introduce 
students to the field of political science by 
first presenting a study of the state as a 
social institution and following this with 
more specialized subdivisions of the field. 


GILBERT, JEANNE G. and WEITZ, Ros- 
ERT D. Psychology for the Profession 
of Nursing. The Ronald Press Co., 
c1949. 275p. $3.00. 

Student nurses will find this elementary 
psychology textbook unusually well design- 
ed for them, with emphasis upon problems 
encountered in actual nursing practice. 
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GRANT, CHARLOTTE L. and others. 
American High School Biology. Har- 
per & Brothers, c1948. 888p. 


The unusual thickness (901 pages) of this 
text is due to large and numerous hal.tone 
illustrations and diagrams, and iull discus- 
s.ons of effects of biology on life. Teaching 
aids are abundant, including encyclopedia 
references and related reading. Allied 
sciences (such as chemistry, geclogy) are 
drawn upon freely. Truly a “big book” in 
many respects. 


HAUSMAN, ERICH, and SLACK, EDGAR 
P. Physics, 3rd. ed. D. Van Nostrand, 
c1948. 793p. 


A comprehensive volume primarily for 
college majors in science, technology, and 
engineering. Strong in mathematics; over 
800 problems. The text is clear, however, and 
could be studied profitably by an earnest 
seeker of the “culture”’ that a knowledge of 
physics gives. 


Hawkins, GeorcE E. and Tarte, 
Guapys. Your Mathematics. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1948. 592p. 

A general mathematics for the junior 
high school. It is modernistic in physical 
appearance. Covers some elementary alge- 
bra, numerical trigonometry, and elementary 
business mathematics. 


Hose, JouN C. and others. Chemis- 
try, a Course for High Schools. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., c1948. 555p. $2.88. 

Rich in historical reference and teaching 
aids; clear though concise as to atomic 
structure and atomic energy. A very practi- 
cal unit on Organic Chemistry (including 
foods, vitamins, plastics, newest synthetics) 
is at the end. 


Ho.mes, Harry N. General Chemis- 
try. The Macmillan Company, c1949. 
708p. $4.50. 

The fifth edition of a widely used text 
book of chemistry for college treshmen. It 
maintains the good qualities of previous 
editions, and adds up-to-date information. 


HUNTER, GEORGE W. and Hunter, F. 
R. Biology in Our Lives. American 
Book Co., c1949. 534p. $3.40. 


A very attractively arranged high school 
biology; interestingly written. 


HUSBAND, GEORGE H. and SCHLATTER, 
W. J. Introductory Accounting. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, c1949. 
695p. $5.00. 


This text, intended for college or univers- 
ity use, provides an excellent foundation in 
fundamental accounting principles. Each 
cag is well developed, amply provided 
with illustrative forms and examples. Prob- 
lems for each chapter and a practice set are 
included, and a wealth of supplementary in- 
formation not ordinarily included in intro- 
ductory texts. 


JOHNSON, DonaLp M. Essentials of 
Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1948. 491p. $3.50. 
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A full beginning text. It covers algebra 
through quadratic equations. Printing is 
good. Illustrations well drawn. 


WHITE, Epwin H. Business Insur- 
ance. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1949. 423p. 
$.30. 

Perhaps the gist of this book's purpose 
is best described in its subtitle, “Insured 
Continuation Plans for  Proprietorships, 
Partnerships and Close Corporations." It is 
divided into three parts: Proprietorships, 
Partnerships, and Corporations. A text, or 
reference for insurance, law, and account- 
ing students. Too, it should prove informa- 
tive to insurance or business men. 


Wuite, Harvey E. Modern College 
Physics. D. Van Nostrand Co., c1948. 
787p. 

Bringing under one cover the older clas- 
sical physics and the new atomic and nu- 
clear physics, in both principles and appli- 
cations. Considers the general and pre- 
medical student, as well as prospective en- 
gineers. Divided into many (75) small chap- 
ters to facilitate selection for special needs 
of classes or individuals 


WRIGHT, CHESTER WHITNEY. Econom- 
ic History of the United States; 2nd. 
edition. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1949. 941p. $6.00. 

A second edition of a thorough, vigorous, 
comprehensive treatment of tne economic 
factors in the history of the colonies and the 
federal union. From every point of view it 
is an excellent text. 


Publications Received 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

Publications. American Council on 

Education, c1949. 55p. $1.00. 


BEDELL, RALPH C., editor. Career 
Conference—Suggestions for Nebras- 
ka Schools. State of Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, c1949. 
40p. $1.00. 


BrowN, FRANCIS J., editor. Relation- 
ships of Education and the Federal 
Government. The American Council 
on Education, c1949. 28p. 
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DaviporFr, MELVIN D. A Study of 
Empathy and Correlates of Prejudice 
Toward a Minority Group. Purdue 
University, The Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, c1949. 6l1p. (Further 
Studies in Attitudes, Series XIII). 


HasKEw, L. D., editorial chairman. 
State Councils on Teachers Education. 
American Council on Education, ¢c1949. 
71lp. 75c. 


HyMeEs, JAMES L., Jr. Being a Good 
Parent. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1949. 52p. (Parent-Teach- 
er Series). 


May, Mark A. Planning Films for 
Schools. American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, c1941. 40p. 


Opportunities in Home Economics. 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, c1949. 28p. 75c. 


PARKE, MARGARET B., and Bristow, 
WILLIAM H. Selected References on 
Curriculum Development in_ Lan- 
guage Arts for Elementary School. 
Board of Education of the city of New 
York. 78p. 


PRZEDPELSKI, BOLESLAW J. Agricul- 
tural Extension Education in Poland, 
1918-1939. King’s Crown Press, c1948. 
139p. $2.50. 


SCHMALZRIED, NEWELL TALBERT. 
Socio-Psychological Vectors in_ the 
Behavior and Attitudes of Children. 
Purdue University; The Division of 
Educational Reference, c1949. 56p. 
laa Studies in Attitudes, Series 
aA). 


SHIMBERS, BENJAMIN. The Relation- 
ship Between Information and Atti- 
tudes of High-School Students on Cer- 
tain International Issues. Purdue Uni- 
versity; The Division of Educational 
Reference, c1949. 6l1p. (Further 
Studies in Attitudes, Series XI). 
















How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 
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” How to Do Committee Work 


7] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies — How to Prepare a Good Report 
Discussion 


"| How to Use the Library Card Catalog [] How to Give an Oral Report 
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How to Make a Written Report 







Now in its 6th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 


textbook for pupils that allows teachers to make more — will have a new talking point in the community. You 
elicient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly can say with pride that in one class alone your 
toa point of competence in the 20 basic social- pupils are being taught 20 practical skills that will 
studies skills. be useful to them throughout life. You can say it 
This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for at P.T.A. meetings, before service clubs, and wherever 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily criticism of the schools arises. The cost? A class- 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an room set of 30 books, which can be used by a dif- 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. ferent class each hour, is only $31.50. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing today. They can make good use of their personal 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. considered. 















-—— 30-day approval—List price $1.75——\ 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 


30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 
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That is why American Seating Company 
is running these full-page messages in 
Time Magazine, as part of a continuing 
campaign for better schools. They point 
out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That ‘his campaign is winning public 
recognition is becoming more and more 
evident. If it serves, even to a small 
degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their 
work still better, it will have justified our 
efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to 
educational problems and their relation to 
progress—with a familiarity resulting from 
more than 60 years of developing and man- 
ufacturing school furniture. 


Typical of other TIME school ads, including one 
of June 6, 1949 


FREE! Write for new 48-page 
illustrated booklet, ““The Co- 
ordinated Classroom” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. Also ‘Progress 
Toward Improved Classroom 
Environment.” 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


cAmerican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Manufacturers of 
School, Audit-rium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, 
Sicdium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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